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The World’s Greatest Name In 
Pianoforte Making 


The United States is reputed to The Steinway Piano has no 
be the most commercial of all na-  equal—it is an art product—yet 
tions. It has been said that art the Steinway is a commercial 
cannot thrive where commerce in- _ success. 
trudes. Yet this country has pro- bee ; 
duced the world’s master piano— Publicity has played an im- 
the Steinway. Its supremacy is portant part in spreading broad- 
acclaimed in both hemispheres. cast the name and fame of the 
The name Steinway proves that Steinway. But this’ advertising, 


art and commerce can go hand = CY though of strictly commer. 
ra ena cial intent, has always reflected 


Four generations of the Stein- on ee ae: 
way family have been reared in Through our long years of 
an atmosphere of music. Allfour — business dealings with the house 
generations have produced men of Steinway, we have again 
of exceptional business acumen as demonstrated _ that headquarters 
well as of artistic instinct. is ever awake to the possibilities 

The Steinways have proved of any business from an advertis- 
that art is an aid tocommerce— _ingand merchandising standpoint. 
that art upbuilds, dignifies and Gordian advertising knots have 
places business on a higher plane. _no terrors for us. 
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(This is Advertisement Number Thirty-five of a Series.) 
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“Localized Copy” 


“The state farm papers enable us to localize 
our copy probably better than any other class 
of medium. They cover one particular terri- 
tory and generally cover it pretty thoroughly.” 
Clarence S. Funk, President of Rumely Prod- 
ucts Co., in May 9g Printers’ Ink. 





Localized Copy means Ask to be shown what 
an extra “punch” in your Standard Farm Papers are 
campaign. It means the doing for progressive manu- 
possibility of putting the facturers. 

much-talked-of “human _ in- 
terest” and personal touch 
into your copy. 
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Rates in the Standard 
Farm Papers are as low as peraiaicaset ute aati 
Standard Farm Papers 

The Ohio Farmer 


ino’ st: ° ass rc oY The Michigan Farmer 
ing state or class papers, you are Prairie Farmer 

. ‘ ¥ oo > Pennsylvania Farmer 
can make your advertising Farm rhe Breeder's Gazette 


in general rhediums; so be- 


. Hoard’s Dairyman 
dollars go straighter to the  PaPer* Wallaces’ Farmer 
° of Kansas Farmer 
mark in Standard Farm Pa- Progressive Farmer 


Missouri Farmer 
Knowa The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Value Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St, Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 


And that is in keeping Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


: +s : Eastern R tatives, 
with the spirit of the times 47 Park Rew, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western - ny of 
i ‘ 119 W. Madison St., 
tion of waste. (Advertising ‘Bldg.), Chicago. 


pers, by localizing your copy. 


which demand the elimina- 
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Building Sales Through Dealers’ 
Selling Helps 
By John Allen Underwood 


Of the Favorite Stove and Range Company, Piqua, Ohio 


Y father was the owner of 

several large and very suc- 
cessful department stores. When 
I was a boy I worked in them 
during summer vacations and 
learned how to sell groceries, 
hardware, shoes, drugs, dry goods 
and many other things, to all 
classes and conditions of people. 

It was at this time that I first 
became familiar with the enor- 
mous waste of advertising litera- 
ture and other dealer-help mate- 
riai supplied by the manufacturers 
whose products were sold in my 
father’s stores. 

I used to see packages and bun- 
dles and pounds of cut-outs, win- 
dow-cards, banners, booklets and 
electros collected by the janitor 
and wheeled to the furnace-room. 
At that time I did not stop to an- 
alyze why this was done: I only 
knew that we had no use for 
such stuff in selling goods. 

WASTE CAN BE ELIMINATED 

Since that time I have made 
scores of trips among retail mer- 
chants in the interests of a num- 
ber of different manufacturers, 
and I know that this extravagant 
waste of a manufacturer’s selling- 
helps still continues. In my opin- 
ion, this condition can largely be 
eliminated, and it is my purpose 
here to tell you some of the ways 
in which it may be accomplished. 
One day last summer I entered a 
large hardware store in Muncie, 
Ind., and while looking around the 
store I saw, piled in a wheel-bar- 
row, a large number of beautifully 
colored and designed booklets ad- 
vertising a certain make of re- 
frigerators. 


Table of Contents on page 106 


“Pretty expensive kindling,” I 
said to one of the proprietors, in- 
dicating the books. 

“I hate to throw them away,” 
he said, “but I can’t use them. 
We changed our firm name sev- 
eral months ago from ‘Porter- 
Sisk Hardware Company’ to ‘The 
Porter Company’—Mr. Sisk retir- 
ing—and we notified the makers 
of these refrigerators of this 
change, but they have imprinted 
all of these books with the old 
style firm name, so we can’t use 
them.” 

In my opinion, fully 20 per cent 
of all the wasted dealer-literature 
is thrown away on account of 
faulty imprinting. Disregarding 
the obvious errors made in the 
spelling of firm names and mis- 
takes in street addresses, there are 
the less easily corrected errors of 
omitting a merchant’s favorite 
slogan or individual catch-phrase, 
which he desires placed upon all 
his advertising literature. 

MANNER OF IMPRINTING 

I know of a merchant in Sey- 
mour, Wisconsin—who is one of 
a large class—who advertises his 
store as “The Red Front Hard- 
ware” in preference to ‘“Droeger 
Hardware Company.” This mer- 
chant will not use literature un- 
less it is imprinted in the former 
manner, and there is undoubtedly 
a lot of advertising matter fur- 
nished by manufacturers which 
goes to waste in his store because 
the imprint contains the name of 
the proprietor instead of the store 
name. We also have a customer 
who will not use any literature un- 
less it is imprinted with the slo- 
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gan “QOshkosh’s 
ware.” 
* I have known of merchants in 
cities the size of Dayton, Toledo 
and Indianapolis receiving litera- 
ture imprinted only with the name 
of the store and the city, omit- 
ting the street address and tele- 
phone number. Such literature 
would hardly attain a wide dis- 
tribution among these merchants. 
There is a constant increase in 
the number of merchants who de- 
mand that their names be given 
prominence equally as attractive 
as that of the manufacturer’s 
name and product. It is proper 
and natural that this should be 
so. As soon as a manufacturer 
recognizes the pride which most 
merchants take in their stores, the 
sooner will he appreciate the im- 
portance and good business of 
giving those stores proper recog- 
nition by using unusual care and 
attention in this matter of im- 
printing. 


Finest Hard- 


KEEPS EYES OPEN FOR DEALER 
SLOGANS 


In our business we frequently 
buy an engraved plate for our 
customers, incorporating in it 
their slogans or catch-phrases or 
originating one for them, if pos- 
sible. If we do not get this in- 
formation from our customers di- 
rect, we take it from their letter- 
heads. It is a standing rule in our 
advertising department that all 
catch-phrases or slogans found on 
our customers’ letter-heads shall 
be utilized in all imprinting for 
these merchants. This plainly 
suggests to them the respect which 
we feel for them and their stores, 
and I feel that it adds to the sell- 
ing influence on the consumer. 

Another and very important 
cause for reckless waste in dealer- 
selling helps is the unattractive 
and poorly designed manner in 
which ‘they are gotten up. The 
day of cheap and gaudy window- 
cards, banners, cut-outs or book- 
lets is gone. The tendency among 
the more intelligent merchants in 
every class of business is not to 
litter their stores with hangers, 
placards, banners, etc., which are 
physically, artistically and practi- 
cally unfit. 
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If you will step, to-day, into any 
of the more progressive stores 
even in the smaller towns, you will 
not find many of the manufactur- 
ers’ selling-helps on display. The 
average retailer, in almost every 
line of business, is overwhelmed 
by a vast mass of advertising mat- 
ter which pours in upon him from 
the makers of the merchandise 
which he carries. This material 
mostly comes unasked. From it, 
the better kind of merchant care- 
fully selects the most artistic and 
attractive window-cards and hang- 
ers for use in his business. 

THE RULE IS MEDIOCRITY 

The backward, unprogressive 
store is very different, and you 
will find gaudy, highly colored 
placards and signs displayed in 
every nook and corner, presenting 
the disreputable appearance of a 
poorly conducted junk shop. 

I believe that an_ increasing 
amount of thought and care is 
constantly being taken by national 
advertisers in the preparation of 
dealers’ selling-helps. But even 
now, there is but a small pro- 
portion of such matter which rises 
above a dull level of mediocrity. 

Most concerns appropriate a 
vearly sum for advertising. The 
cost of dealer-helps comes out of 
this general appropriation. There- 
fore, the larger the total amount 
expended for cards, — hangers, 
booklets, catalogues, etc., the less 
money there is for creative work 
in newspapers, magazines, posters, 
bulletins, street-cars, trade jour- 
nals, small-towr publications, 


farm papers, etc. 
FORCED TO UNWISE ECONOMY 


Realizing this condition, most 
concerns believe that the logical 
and practical thing to do 1s to save 
as much on the purchase price of 
the dealers’ helps as it is possible 
to do, without realizing that every 
cent taken out of the purchase 
price removes so much from the 
selling value and attractiveness. 

Such procedure is robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. The place to save 
on the cost of dealer-helps is not 
in their preparation, but in their 
distribution, Here is room for 
great economy. 
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Sextra! 


Everybody’s as you know, has 
always been dead against ‘‘Tainted 
Fiction.”’ 


We hit it in an editorial. We 
banged at it on one of our covers. 


In the July issue is a ‘‘take-off’’ on 
the whole business called * Living 
up to Letchwood.” It makes all 
so-called sex-stories so absolutely 
ridiculous that no one could ever 
read another without remem- 
bering this satirical knock-out of 
Everybody’s. 


Alive, entertaining, clean, cour- 
ageous and on the job—that’s what 
Everybody’s means to its readers 
and advertisers. 


erybodys 
agazine 


600,000 Average Monthly Net Circulation Guaranteed 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 




















































































Distribution through the dealer 
may be done in three ways: 

First—By sending him a supply 
unasked. 

Second—By shipping him a sup- 
ply free upon his request. 

Third—By making him pay for 
the supply he receives. 

Before discussing the relative 
value of these three plans, let me 
say that, in my opinion, it will al- 
ways be impossible to originate a 
plan which can be used by all ad- 
vertisers indiscriminately, which 
will automatically eliminate waste 
in dealer selling-helps. If this 
waste can be reduced one-quarter 
or one-half, that will be a record 
to be proud of. 

The first method referred to 
above—sending out dealer-helps 
free and unasked for—is the old- 
est and the most widely used at the 
present time among national ad- 
vertisers. 

The first form of dealer co- 
operation was attempted by manu- 
facturers who packed their circu- 
lars with the goods—so many with 
each shipment. This primitive 
method is still largely in vogue, 
and retailers still place these cir- 
culars on their counters and cases 
beneath a “Take One” card, and 
in the course of a few days send 
those not taken direct to the fur- 
nace. 

This, as well as every other 
form of co-operation covered by 
the first method of distribution re- 
ferred to above, means a tremen- 
dously high percentage of waste. 
The main reason why this plan is 
so unsuccessful lies in the fact that 
most selling helps, no matter how 
beneficial and efficient, cannot pos- 
sibly appeal to all the merchants 
in whose stores they are sent. 


DIFFERENCE IN DEALERS 


Concerns which practise this 
method usually do not realize that 
all retailers and retailers’ stores 
are not alike; that opinions and 
inclinations radically differ in va- 
rious parts of the country; that 
what one may use the other will 
not use. 

Selling helps and other advertis- 
ing matter, to get results, must ap- 
peal strongly to the merchants who 
are to use them, and the only way 
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to learn each individual merchant's 
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tastes and requirements is to get 
him to request the kind of selling 
helps he can use. 

The makers of a nationally ad. 
vertised brand of collars recently 
issued a strikingly beautiful set 
of show-cards, picturing an ultra- 
fashionable metropolitan young 
man. These cards made a tre- 
mendous hit among the metro- 
politan stores. I saw them on dis- 
play in Cincinnati, Dayton, Chi- 
cago and several other urban cen- 
ters. 

Last summer in some of the 
country towns in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, I found a good many of these 
expensive cards gathering dust be- 
hind counters or in the rear cor- 
ners of stores. I asked one 
clothing merchant in such a town 
why he had not used them. His 
answer was characteristic, “Our 
young fellows don’t dress that way 
around here and they never will. 
It would hurt my sales instead of 
helping them to put those cards 
in my window or display them in 
my store.” This is one typical ex- 
ample of the sheer waste of send- 
ing out sales-helps broadcast. 

Shortly after I came to Piqua I 
believed it would be a practical 
idea to issue one booklet which 
should contain descriptions and il- 
lustrations of all Favorite Steel 
Ranges; another booklet should 
describe and picture all Favorite 
Cast Ranges; another booklet 
would be for all the different 
styles of Favorite Base Burners, 
and so on. These booklets were 
printed very beautifully and rep- 
resented an immense outlay of 
time and money. 


COULDN’T USE HIS FINE BOOKLETS 


Our salesmen seemed to be en- 
thusiastic about them, and in or- 
der to save time we began send- 
ing out booklets to our customers 
with shipments of ranges. Some 
time later I had the opportunity 
to talk to a fairly good customer, 
situated in a town of southern 
Wisconsin. This store had re 
cently received a number of book- 
lets showing and describing the 
complete line of our cast ranges. 
I asked the merchant how he liked 
them. 
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What is a 
Buying 
Unit 
= 


O you it is one of your customers or 

possible customers. When you make up 

a list of prospects you make up a list of 
buying units. 


“In your advertising you are of course anxious to reach 
the greatest number of buying units (possible customers) 
for your product. You should therefore insist on finding 
out from the publication soliciting your business how 
many buying units of your kind (possible customers) read 
the publication regularly. 


Don’t be confused by statements of total number of 
subscribers or even paid subscribers. Don’t be confused 
by the number of men or individuals who are taking the 
paper. It might take 100 subscribers or copies of the 
paper to cover one buying unit. What you should insist 
on knowing is “how many possible customers (buying 
units) can I tell my story to in your publication.” 


THE IRON AGE has made a most complete analysis 
of its circulation, and we believe that the paper goes to a 
greater number of buying units each week than any other 
publication in the metal-working field. 


If your possible customers are among Steel Plants, 
Foundries, Machine Shops, or Metal Products Manufac- 
turers, you should find THE IRON AGE a most efficient 
and useful medium in which to advertise. The cost is less 
per page per buying unit than any other publication in the 
metal-working field. 


The Iron Age 


239 W. 39th St... New York 
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“Mr. Underwood,’ he replied, 
“T received 200 of them several 
days ago. They are very attract- 
ive—as beautiful booklets as I 
have ever seen—but I cannot use 
them.” This was surprising news 
to me. “Why not?” I asked. 

“Because you have featured in 
them all of the seventeen differ- 
ent lines of cast-iron ranges which 
you make. I only handle four of 
these lines, and I have built up a 
demand for these four because I 
feel that they appeal to my terri- 
tory more strongly than the other 
thirteen lines which you manufac- 
ture. 

“If I distributed your booklets 
here a large part of their appeal 
would be lost. Another reason: 
they do not apply to my business. 
I will be glad, however, to use any 
literature which you may send that 
refers only to the four different 
lines which I sell, and I will per- 
sonally see that such booklets are 
distributed in the wisest and most 
effective manner.” 

This merchant laid his finger 
on the weak spot in these book- 
lets. In issuing them I had made 
no allowance for the different 
classes of our customers. We still 
use these booklets for those cus- 
tomers whose number is con- 
stantly increasing—those who sell 
the complete line of Favorite 
Ranges. 


SEPARATE SPECIAL 


For other customers I have orig- 
inated separate folders on each 
Favorite stove and range that we 
manufacture. These furnish us 
the means of giving any one of 
our customers literature on the 
particular stoves and ranges which 
he handles and on no others. 

In pursuing the plan of send- 
ing out selling-helps unasked, no 
manufacturer can know the kind 
or quantity each of his customers 
really wants. Therefore, it is a 
source Of waste in two ways: 
First—in not meeting the tastes 
and requirements of the retailer; 
second, in overloading him with 
selling-helps. 

The second method of distribu- 
tion through the retailer is a tre- 
mendous advance, and the number 


FOLDERS WORK 
BETTER 
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of concerns which do not send out 
advertising matter unless request- 
ed, either by the merchant or the 
traveling salesman, is constantly 
increasing. 

The more desirable way of for. 
warding selling-helps under this 
plan is to handle all advertising 
requisitions from retailers, in the 
advertising department, and not 
allow too much leeway to the 
salesman. 

Of course, the salesman should 
carry a pad of advertising requi- 
sition blanks, and should present 
his advertising arguments in 
logical and convincing manner, 
showing and explaining each indi- 
vidual part of the campaign. But 
when the actual apportionment of 
the advertising is considered, the 
burden should be placed where it 
belongs. That is on the shoulders 
of the advertising department, 
guided by the salesman’s sugges- 
tions and knowledge of the re 
tailer’s local conditions, 


ASKING DEALER TO INVEST IN 
“HELPS” 


While the method of only send- 
ing dealer-helps upon request 
largely reduces the percentage of 
waste, yet it is not the most eco- 
nomical and effective plan that can 
be used. The besi remedy for 
reducing waste to the minimum 13 
found in causing the retailer to 
become financially interested in 
the cost of selling-helps. So long 
as they cost a merchant nothing, 
little wonder they are treated as 
junk. But how to get the dealer 
to pay for them? - 

There are two methods: A di- 
rect charge and an indirect. I 
have used both methods, and find 
the latter far better and more ef- 
fective. 

One of the most successful 
plans of this kind which I have 
used was for a very large jobber 
of hardware a number of years 
ago. This concern purchased a 
nearby paint factory which had 
been unsuccessful for _ several 
years, changed the trade-mark, 
and instructed its enormous sell- 
ing organization to get distribution 
among the retailers as promptly 
as possible. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Our Printing 
Plant to-day 
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send. ]] Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
age 0 § i ] ies || equipment enable us tomake exceptionally low 
re of ur Specialties: | I ‘ plone 
da: || prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 
t can (1) Catalogues The education and training of our employees 
- for (2) Booklets concentrated in one similar direction on the 
1m is (3) House Organs one class of printing in which we specialize, 
sr to (4) Trade Papers make the workmen more skillful. 
; in | (5) Magazines Our business has been built up by satisfied 
Max (6) The larger or- customers; by repeat orders. For some 
ra ders of Flyers reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
d 3s : ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
ealer and Circulars. 8 
states from Maine to Texas. 
\ di- a onnaiote ee, all Our plant is in operation day and night the 
=e ir ceennad. aanlienson: year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light onl Our organization is excellent. 
find A y- & 
> ef- Copy Writing When you put an order for printing in our 
Illustrating care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. 

ssful Engraving | You guarantee yourself 
ae Electrotyping QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 
ears Typesetting You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out what 
da (Machine and Hand) we can do for you. Let us know when you will be in 
“had Presswork the market for a catalogue or any of our specialties 

arn and at the right time we will draw your attention 
reral Binding again to our uamenel facilities. Let us put your 
ark, Mailin name on our mail list. 
sell- ad Write us about your printing and your 
ition If desired, we mail your printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 

printed matter direct from 
y 
mt tee ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
 neeeanl Polk & La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL 
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Audit Association For- 


Two Hundred Delegates Attend 
Meeting in Chicago—Louis 
Bruch, President—Other Officers 
and Members of the Board of 
Control—Local Advertisers Ad- 
mitted as a Fourth Class 


HE Advertising Audit Associ- 
ation and Bureau of Verified 
Circulations was formally organ- 
ized in Chicago on May 20th, at a 
meeting of advertisers, publishers, 
and advertising agencies of the 
United States and Canada. The 
meeting was attended by 200 dele- 
gates, representing 637 concerns. 
Officers chosen for one year for 
the Advertising Audit Association 
and Bureau of Verified Circula- 
tions were: President, Louis 
Bruch, American Radiator Com- 
pany, Chicago; managing director, 
Russell R. Whitman; first vice- 
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president, Curtis P. Brady, Wom. 
an’s World, Chicago; second vice. 
president, A. W. Erickson, New 
York; secretary, Harry Dumont 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 
Chicago; treasurer, Hopewell L 
Rogers, the Daily News, Chicago, 
Chicago was selected as the head- 
quarters. 

The association is formed for 
the purpose of making thorough 
and systematic examinations into 
the records of advertising me- 
diums, and to furnish confidential 
information to member advertis- 
ers, advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers. Another object is to in- 
crease advertising for publishers 
and bring about the judicious pur- 
chase of space for advertisers and 
agencies by determining the ad- 
vertising value of the various pub- 
lications. Points considered will 
be quantity, quality, and distribu- 
tion. 

The objects of the organization 
are set forth in the first paragraph 
of the constitution, which follows: 

“To make exami- 





nations by qualified 





Pledged to Scotch the Circulation Liar. 
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Russell Whitman, 
Harry Dumont, 
2. Stevens. 


Stanley Clague, 4 A. 
Louis, Bruch, 3 
Emery Mapes. 


“TRIBUNE” 
MEMBERS 


LtARTOON FROM CHICAGO 


Bottom— 
_| Curtis Brady. 
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SHOWING 


pendent auditing 
concerns of all bills 
and other records 
considered by the 
board of control 
necessary to ascef- 
tain all facts with 
regard to circula- 
tion of any and all 
newspapers, maga- 
zines, agricultural, 
trade, technical and 
class, or other pub- 
lications which are 
members of this as- 
sociation, and for 
the determination 
of data for the 
benefit of advertis- 
ers, agents and pub- 
lishers. Each fe- 
port issued to mem- 
bers shall embrace 
verified figures and 
facts as to the quan- 
tity, quality and 
distribution of cir- 
culation, thereby 
enabling quality as 
well as quantity to 
be established. 
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LEDGER STANDARDS 


The Public Ledger is the only 
Sunday newspaper in Philadelphia 
without the adjunct of the colored 
comics. 

No circulation, however great, 
obtained largely by the cheap ap- 
peal of superficial and oftentimes 
pernicious matter, can have much 
value in building good will for 
advertisers of standard goods. 

The Public Ledger means some- 
thing real and worth while to every 


one of its readers. 


PUBLIC & ) LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 












































































Facts without opinions are to be 
reported. 

At the meeting it was announced 
that $120,000 has been subscribed 
for circulation investigations and 
to securing important information. 
The fees and dues of membership 
for publishers are based upon the 
certified circulation of each publi- 
cation and range from $15.00 a 
week for those having more than 
1,000,000 circulation to 50 cents a 
week for those having less than 
5,000 circulation. The annual dues 
are $200 for advertisers and $300 
for advertising agents. 

The original plan included only 
three classes of members: adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers, but at the meeting a 
fourth class was included; a clause 
was inserted in the constitution 
admitting local advertisers. To lo- 
cal advertisers figures on local ad- 
vertising mediums will be fur- 
nished. 

A board of control, consisting of 
eleven advertisers, two advertising 
agents, two daily newspaper pub- 
lishers, two magazine publishers, 
two farm-paper publishers, was 
selected to elect the officers of the 
association and to manage the or- 
ganization in its undertakings. 

The following members were se- 
lected for the board of control: 

Advertisers: O. C. Harn, Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York; 
Bert: M. Moses, Omega Chemical 
Company, New York; William 
Wrigley Jr., of William Wrigley 
Jr., Company, Chicago; F. 
Grandin, Postum Cereal Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Emery Mapes, 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis; E. B. Merritt, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; Louis Bruch, Amer- 
ican Radiator Company, Chicago; 
Harry Dumont, Pacific Coast Bo- 
rax Company, Chicago; F. R. Da- 
vis, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; G. H. E. 
Hawkins, N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, Chicago, and F. H. Squier, 
Pabst Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Advertising Agents—Stanley 
Clague, Chicago, two years; A. W. 
Erickson, New York, one year. 

Agricultural Publications—R. D. 
Butler, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, 
two years; Charles F. Jenkins, 
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Farm Journal, Philadelphia, one 
year. 

Newspapers—Hopewell L. Rog- 
ers, The Daily News, Chicago, one 
year; Lafayette Young, Jr., Des 
Moines Capital, two years. 

Magazines—Curtis Brady, Wom- 
an’s World, Chicago, two years; 
Frank E. Hoyt, The Outlook, New 
York, one year. 

Trade Publications—M. C. Rob- 
bins, The Iron Age, New York, 
two years; F. D. Porter, National 
Builder, Chicago, one year. 

Managing Director Russell Whit- 
man receives a salary of $12,000 a 
year commencing June 1, 1914, for 
one year. 


Liggett & Myers to Sell New 
Wrigley Gum 


Liggett & Myers, the tobacco manu- 
facturers, have arranged with the Wil 
liam Wrigley Jr., Company for a: house 
brand of chewing gum, which the Chi- 
cago company will make for the tobacco 
people. The new product is called 
“Wrigley’s Picnic Chewing-Gum.” 

In a letter to retailers the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company so‘icits orders 
for the new chewing-gum, and quotes a 
price of 55 cents per box, subject to 
trade discounts of 10 per cent. and 5 
per cent. deducted from the face of the 
invoice and 2 per cent. for cash. 

Each wrapper from a five-cent package 
of Wrigley’s Picnic Chewing-Gum is to 
be regarded as a_whole coupon, and 
may be used with Liggett & Myers tags 
and coupons to secure presents shown in 
the company’s catalogue. 


Says It’s Complete and Tells 
Why 


Huntincton, W. Va., May 16, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Advertising is “publicity for gain.” 

This rather elementary definition has 
the advantage of being brief, and it 
seems to me covers the question very 
compietely, whether the advertising be 
paid for or not, and whether or not the 
gain be for the advertiser or the reader, 
of-money, knowledge, church or Sunday- 
school attendance, votes, or the recovery 
of articles now on the “loss” side of the 
account. I can conceive of no reason 
for advertising except for someones 
gain. H. K. MitcHeEtt. 


Two Additions to Dromedary 
Line 

The Hills Brothers Company, New 
York, importer and manutacturer of 
Dromedary Dates, is featuring Drome- 
dary Cocoanut and Dromedary Tapioca 
in its trade-paper advertising. J 

The new tapioca is for “‘instant™ use 
without any soaking. 
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My deer Mr. Bull: 


Carries Manuacript Himself. 
When the stewards were taking the 
baggage from his cabin Col. Roosevelt 
saw one of them pick up a small black 
case that lay on top of a trunk. 
“Please do not touch that!" he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is my manuscript that I 
have carried right along in my wander- 
Ings in the jungles of Brazil and when 
I waded through the numerous rapids, 
“ri I do not want to be separated froin 
now.” 








Mr.JeC.Bull 
Scribner's, 
597 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


JMH: EGS 
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12 WEST 31ST STREET 


NEw YORK 
OFFICE OF 
J. M. Horpxins 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
May 21-1914. 


With Kindest regards, I an 


Pasted on this letter 
is a clipping from the 
New York Times of yes- 
terday. 


Why would it not make 

a splendid piece of 

copy for you, announc- 
ing that Col. Roosevelt's 
carefully guarded manu- 
script was being preserved 
for Scribner's? 


Cor, yours, 








Colonel Roosevelt brough 


t baked, but safe and_ sound. 


his manuscript to Scribner’s Everywhere it had always been 


the day after he arrived. I 


t close to the Colonel. Even the 


certainly looked the hardships waters of the River of Doubt 
it had encountered. It was had not injured its material 
scratched and marred and_ self or stained the story. 

stained, blotched with the mud “The River of Doubt” Colo- 
of jungle swamps, soaked in nel Roosevelt describes in the 
the waters of innumerable July number. Forms closing 


South American rivers, sun 


- June 3rd, 
(Advertisement) 
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Team WER ae 


Sweep the Boardwalk 





greatest circt 


Greatest in numbers: 
greatest in “class,” fy 
you reach the spenders, 


That’s why the Calkingif 
& Holden Agency chosfl 
this sign for the Publi 
Ledger when they wer 
looking for the best post 
sible in the way of spec 
tacular publicity. 


Its location is the 
final word in, advertising 
strategy: Young's Oceanis 
Pier, Atlantic City—them’ 
heart of a 20,000,000 ar: 
nual circulation, covering 
practically the — entir 
Boardwalk. Shows East 
erly nearly to the new 
Garden Pier a mile awayifiplay 
has a Westerly exposurtiiiy 
almost as great. Gets the 
crowds coming and going, 
day and night, witha 


Executive Offices 


State and Broad Streets y TV he R. f Max We: 


Trenton, N. J. 
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reeful message that the 
1umbers ee hoeget. - y 
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onders. & It’s the most valuable 
-Calkin ten location on Earth, 
|S AKTIEt comes far from being 


YY chose i 
Publi he most expensive. 


Cy wel We have a twin loca- 
est potion ready for your ad; a 
OF SpttHiorps of experts ready to 

plan a display strikingly 
is thmoniginl; and a mighty 
ertisingye ultitude ready to read, 
s Ocealtbsorb and remember 
ity—the your message. 


fle ‘ 
000 ai Get your ad working 
overing 


enti while the throngs 
are greatest. 
s Eat ° : 
1¢ new Our Boardwalk  dis- 
> awayiiplays will interest every 
xposutéilive advertising agent. 
vets the@Write for particulars, 


going terms and commission. 
wit 


0.Irenton N.J | 


Atlantic City Branch 


37-39-41 N. Texas Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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1001 TESTS 


of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
Arranged by Anne Lewis Pierce, M.S. 


The kind of reference book that housewives have been ask- 
ing for. A “Who’s Who” of prominent products. Gives Dr, 
Wiley’s mature judgment on over 1,000 different articles of 
the kind commonly wanted. 

The results of over two years’ work in testing samples in 
Good Housekeéping’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
condensed and arranged for easy reference. Here are some of 
the 1,001 products upon which judgment, for or against, is 
given: 

Baking powders 3utter Macaroni 

Cocoas Preserves Spaghetti 

Chocolates Tooth powders Rice 

Coffees Cold cream Desserts 


a drinks Biscuits Household remedies 


Condensed milk Candy Lard 
Infants’ foods Canned goods Olive-oils 


Condiments Fruits Jellies 

Disinfectants Meats Soaps 

Breakfast foods Flours Hair tonics 

If any given product is good the book says so, and why. lf 
bad, it says so, plainly; and why. It scorchingly criticizes 
certain well-known articles. It warmly and judiciously praises 
some quite obscure products. It gives the wise word of counsel 
on many things the housewife wants to know about. 


The book tells, not only what to avoid, but 
what to put on the pantry shelf, and the 
reasons for doing so. It consigns more than 
one well-touted food or cosmetic to the dis- 
card, without any regard for anybody’s feel- 
ings. It tells how to decide between the 
three different ¢lasses of baking powders— 
how to make up one’s mind about cereal 
coffees—whether certain baby foods are 
good for baby or not—whether to buy olive 
oil, cottonseed oil—tells of real flavoring 
extracts and imitations. 


A health-guard = and 
money-saver to every 
woman who runs a house. 


12mo, $1.25 net 


_ Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Book Dep’t 5 
119 West 40th St. New York City 
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Work of Sears, 


An Interview by H. 


Some Policies Behind the Selling 





Roebuck & Co. 


McJohnston with 


I. S. Rosenfels 


Advertising Manager, 


KNOW our big catalogue is 
not perfect. Perhaps it con- 
tains a few exaggerations; but 
they are being weeded out as rap- 
idly as possible. We do not be- 
lieve in so-called ‘legitimate ex- 
aggerations, ” said Mr. Rosenfels, 
as he called attention to rule six 
of his instructions to editors and 
copy-readers : 

“Consider statements of facts. 
Copy must stick to facts. Neither 
illustration nor description should 
exaggerate.” 

“Rigid adherence to this rule,” 
said Mr. Rosenfels, “makes our 
general guarantee cost us less each 
year. Return goods last year, due 
to the fact that the customer 
thought the goods did not fulfill 
the impression made on him by 
either description or illustration or 
both, was less than one-tenth of 
one per cent. 

“Goods returned for this reason 
is an extremely important factor 
in a business that makes the cus- 
tomer the sole judge of his own 
satisfaction. All cases are rigidly 
investigated. . It always pays to 
spend considerable money, if nec- 
essary, to find out why the cus- 
tomer thought the goods were not 
as represented. For credibility, I 
believe, is the greatest single ele- 
ment in mail-order copy. Unfor- 
tunately, this element is relatively 
difficult to obtain. 

“The only comment necessary 
on this last statement is the dis- 
continuance of our old slogan, 
‘The Largest Mail-Order House 
in the World.’ This was done in 
order to avoid the use of the term 
‘mail-order’ You won't find that 
word in our big book. Neither 
will you find the word ‘free.’ 

“We are against all that the 
word ‘free’ implies—including re- 
bates, trading-stamps, and pre- 
miums, and so on—on the gen- 
eral and simple principle that it is 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





not good business policy to give 
away anything of obvious value, 
nor to make the customer think 
he is getting something for noth- 
ing. 

“We charge a subscription price 
of 50 cents for our magazine, 
Better Photographs, for example. 
This is published monthly. We 
have 10,000 paid subscribers. We 
do not give it away because it has 
definite value. Its purpose is the 
presentation of interesting and in- 
structive information about pho- 
tography in general. The sale of 
cameras and photographic supplies 
naturally follows such stimulation 
of interest. 

“Also, we do not believe in so- 
called ‘loss leaders.’ That is, cut- 
ting the price on a certain ‘leader’ 
below the profit line in order to 
make a strong impression, and 
charging the loss against advertis- 
ing. 

“One result of this general pol- 
icy of strict adherence to ‘rule 
six,’ in order the more easily to 
gain the element of. credibility in 
our copy, is to increase the impor- 
tance of our extensive system of 
inspecting incoming merchandise. 
It is rumored, I am told, that our 
system, including testing laborato- 
ries, will be curtailed. The reverse 
of this is more likely true. This 
system has a great deal to do with 
the decrease in return goods for 
the purpose I just spoke of. 


POLICY IN REGARD TO PRICE-CUTTING 


“‘Our attitude toward competi- 
tion with respect to price-mak- 
ing,’ you ask? 

“Well, I can’t say that we have 
any ‘attitude’ toward our competi- 
tors. We do watch competition ; 
both the big and the little houses. 
We watch their prices, too. 
If a competitor’s price is lower 
than ours, we, like other mer- 
chants, want to know why, if pos- 
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sible. But in case the competitor's 
price seems to be a loss-leader— 
well, price-fighting below the 
profit belt is outside our sales 
policy. 

“First of all, we aim to make 
ovr catalogue as effective as pos- 
sible. This does not admit’ exag- 
gerations in copy, and this policy 
does not always find the best way 
the cheapest, in the matter of 
typographical effects. We feel that 
all mechanical improvements in 
methods of construction are per- 
manent; and we always count the 
cost of each improvement against 
future as well as present editions 
of the book. 

“We especially believe in buying 
the best illustrations that can be 
made. We have learned that 
whenever the use of the item 
might in the least be obscure, we 
make the illustration show the use, 
if it is possible to do it. We use 
a big variety of methods, and we 
constantly experiment in the hope 
of improvements in process. We 
have no process prejudices. We 
successfully use wood-cuts, coarse- 
screen and fine-screen half-tones, 
line etchings in black and color, 
color process work in three or four 
printings with occasional special 
inserts in five and six impressions; 
also antique paper effects by offset 
and intaglio as well as straight 
lithography. 

“Infinite care on the part of the 
highest grade of labor is perhaps 
the real factor in producing the 
excellencies of our general cata- 
logue. Whenever cost alone stands 
between good and better results, 
cost must get out of the way. 

“Tt is not cost, but the resultant 
unwieldy bulk that discourages the 
use of better paper throughout 
the general catalogue. This ex- 
plains the use of a heavier and 
better grade of paper in our sec- 
tional catalogues. Then, too, these 
special catalogues, as a rule, in- 
clude goods higher than average 
grade. Light-weight paper and 
condensed displays would not har- 
monize with the standard of the 
goods advertised. Also the fact 
that competing small catalogues 
are, as a rule, printed on good 
stock is also considered. 
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“Strictly harmonious relations 
between the rising standards of 
the merchandise and the paper 
and printing will tend in the fy. 
ture toward a better grade of pa- 
per in the general catalogue. For 
the general standard of the grade 
of merchandise required by far- 
mers to-day is gradually rising to 
city levels. Modern farm con- 
veniences of travel and communi- 
cation and unprecedented farm 
prosperity mainly account for this. 
CITY 


VOLUME OF TRADE INCREASES 


“One remarkable result of this 
demand for higher-grade goods 
on the farm is that, without any 
special effort on our part, our busi- 
ness from cities has greatly in- 
creased. I may say it has more 
than doubled, without solicitation, 
in recent years. More business is 
coming from the smaller towns 
and more cities are creeping into 
our customer lists with sufficient 
volumes of business to attract at- 
tention. Unquestionably this is 
largely due to the rapid climb of 
the standard of farm merchandise 
until to-day it is about equal to 
the average of goods sold in cities. 

“We make no special effort to 
reach out for city trade. Of 
course, we take all that comes. 
But we believe that the farmers of 
this country will much more than 
tax our capacity, on a basis of 
sane development, for many years. 
We have just begun intensively to 
cultivate sales in certain districts. 

“Right now there are more than 
6,000,000 names of live customers 
in our files. Most of these people 
reside outside of incorporated cit- 
ies, towns and villages. Yet we 
have as live customers less than 10 
per cent of the total population 
outside incorporated cities, towns 
and villages. 


A $10,000,000 SALE 


“By the term ‘live customer’ is 
meant all those who purchased not 
less than a certain fixed aggregate 


within nine months. The amount 
may vary from year to year. The 
volume of business, in proportion 
to our ability to take care of it 
satisfactorily, determines the re- 
quirements fixed for the semi-an- 
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nual revision of our mailing-lists. 

“The addition of new names to 
this list is automatic. We make no 
direct effort to increase the list ot 
names. Frequently customers re- 
quest catalogues for their friends, 
and we send a catalogue in re- 
sponse to such a request. We esti- 
mate that about 15 per cent of the 
new customers come because of 
the influence of favorable talk 
with acquaintances who are cus- 
tomers. 

“Our January white goods sale 
pulled fully this proportion of new 
names. Many of these, of course, 
were at one time or another for- 

merly on the customer lists. Five 
million of these white goods sale 
specials went out this year. It is 
safe to predict a total of about 
$10,000,000 of business from this 
sale—our biggest special sale of 
the year—before its force has 
been spent. 

“Another important special is 
the ‘Baby Book,’ which goes to ap- 
proximately 75,000 mothers; while 
our grocery list includes about 
1,000,000 steady customers who are 
solicited every other month. These 
names on the grocery list are circu- 
larized three times before they are 
dropped. Not four times, nor five 
times, because records of sales in 
this department tell us definitely 
that it does not pay to circularize 
more than three times between 
orders. 

“It is necessary to know wheth- 
er or not mailings pay. Last year 
the advertising department sent 
out, altogether, 37,000,000 separate 
pieces of advertising matter, more 
than two-thirds of which were 
mailed. Our postage bill in the 
advertising department was more 
than $2,000,000. 

“This includes the mailing of 
more than one hundred special 
catalogues ; editions ranging from 

2,000 electric- light-plant _cata- 
logues, for example, up to 5,000,- 
000 of the white-goods-sale cata- 
logues. In the first half of 1913 
the number of general catalogues 
distributed totals approximately 
four million, and the total was 
about the same for the last half. 

“The reason why so many spe- 
cials are published is mainly the 
matter of seasons. By them we 
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aim to gain definite attention to 
specific lines which do not stand 
out in the general catalogue as 
prominently as they should at a 
certain time. 





HOW SEASONS AFFECT THE BUSINESS 


“The agricultural implement sec- 
tion of the general catalogue is a 
good illustration. We want to be 
sure of the farmer’s attention to 
specific implements when he is 
likely to be in the market for them 
-——just before he will have use for 
them. It would be uneconomical 
to give as much space in the gen- 
eral catalogue for six months as is 
necessary to get the business dur- 
ing a period of only six weeks or 
less. Furthermore, the timely in- 
dividual catalogue better meets the 
requirements of competition. 

“On the other hand, our ‘Baby 
Book’ is distributed throughout 
the year, but only in response to 
postal-card requests. 

“In general, wherever the gen- 
eral catalogue is not timely or not 
emphatic enough in proportion to 
sales possibilities, we aim to get 
out a special supplement. 

“We think our catalogues offer 
the most profitable space on the 
market for us. Judging by circu- 
lation and cost, there is no compe- 
tition for the big book, so far as 
we know; not considering the fact 
that it is kept in the home for 
about six months and is seldom 
read for any other reason than to 
see what may be had at a price, 
and frequently when the customer 
is in the ordering mood. 


CAMPAIGN TO REACH THE FARMERS 


“We do considerable advertising 
in farm magazines and in general 
publications which reach a large 
percentage of farmers. We keep 
very close records of results on 
this adv ertising, the same as from 
each page and item in the general 
catalogue. But, as I said, we have 
not, as yet, formulated a definite 
plan for using other mediums, ex- 
cept that they are used for things 
that will stand special emphasis to 
a special class of people, such as 
typewriters—or, more typically, 
baseball uniforms and _ sporting 
goods which are advertised in the 
spring, when a small advertisement 
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will put us in touch with numerous 
managers of teams whose names 
and attention to our goods are 
thus best obtained. 

“Occasionally, too, we use cer- 
tain magazines to interest buyers 
of exceptionally high-grade mer- 
chandise, to emphasize the fact 
that we do sell high-grade mer- 
chandise. That is as near as we 
come to publicity advertising. If 
we needed more names for our 
mailing-list general publicity ad- 
vertising might be advisable; and 
if for any reason we come to feel 
the need for publicity advertising 
we certainly shall do some of it. 
3ut as long as the mailing-list au- 
tomatically builds itself up faster 
than necessary revision cuts it 
down, that at least will not be the 
cause of any publicity advertising 
on our part.” 


New Chicago Agencies 

The McAvoy & Krog Advertising 
Company has beefti formed in Chicago. 

Mr. McAvoy was formerly with the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, and 
Mr. Krog is a former employee of Lee 
Jones, Inc. 

The Cook & Joerns Advertising Com 
pany is another new Chicago agency. 

One of the firm is David Cooke, re- 
cently in business for himself and prior 
to that with the Dunlap-Ward Company. 

Arnold Joerns, the other partner, was 
formerly associated with E. J. Thiele & 
Co., Chicago. 


Barnum Business Manager 
Syracuse “Post-Standard” 


Jerome D. Barnum, until recently ad 
vertising manager of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Post-Standard, has been appoint 
ed business manager of that newspaper 
with jurisdiction over the advertising 
and circulation departments and_ busi 
ness office. W. P. Baker, associate edi 
tor, has become editor-in-charge. These 
promotions are made by General Man- 
ager W. E. Gardner to relieve him of 
some of the details which he has for 
many years carried. 


Johnson Resigns from “Record- 
Herald” 


A. P. Johnson, for several years gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and previous to that advertising 
manager of that newspaper, has an 
nounced his resignation from further 
connection with that property. His 
plans for the future have not been 
announced. 


The Seattle Sun has announced _ that 
it will hereafter be represented by Knill- 
Chamberlain, Inc., in the West and Put 
nam & Randall in the East. 


Canadian Advertising Law 
Passes Commons 


_The Canadian fraudulent advertisin 
bill has passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa, and is 
now before the Senate. The text of 
the bill, which covers the entire Domin. 
ion, is as follows: 

“3d Session 12th Parliament, 4 George 

914. 


“THe House or Commons or Ottawa 
“Bill 179. ; 
“An Act to amend the Criminal Code. 

_“His Majesty, by and with the ad 
vice and consent of the Senute and 
House of Commons of Canada enacts 
as follows: , 

“1, The Criminal Code, chapter 146 
of the Reviszd Statutes, 1906, is amenid- 
ed by inserting the following section jm. 
mediately after section 406 thereof: 

“406A. Every person who knowing- 
ly publishes or causes to be published 
any advertisement for either directly or 
indirectly promoting the sa‘e or disposal 
of any real or personal, movab‘e or im- 
movable property, or any interest there 
in, containing any false statement or 
representation which is of a character 
likely to or is intended to enhance the 
price or value of such property or any 
interest therein or to pvomote the sale 
or disposal thereof shall be liable, upon 
summary conviction, to a fine not ex 
ceeding two hundred dollars or to six 
months’ imprisonment or to both fine 
and imprisonment.’ ”’ 


Otis Hidden Co.’s New Adver- 
tising Manager 


I. J. Beatty has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Otis Hidden 
Company, Louisville. Ky. 

The company, which is a jobber of 
floor coverings, cabinet hardware, etc., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by 
running a special section of eight pages 
in the Louisville Herald on May 15. A 
number of manufacturers co-operated 
with the company in getting out the 
section. 


Williams Joins St. Louis 

o. 99) 

“Republic 
Brent Williams, formerly of the ad- 
vertising promotion department of the 
Kansas City Journal, and later in the 
same department of the Chicago 7ri 
bune, has just been appointed manager 
of the advertising promotion department 
of the St. Louis Republic, in place of 
J. I. Chasnoff, who lost his life in the 

Missouri Athletic Club fire. 


Meulendyke Leaves Curtis Co. 

On June 1, H. P. Meulendyke, for- 
merly of the Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company, of Roches‘er, N. oe 
and more recently with The Curtis Com- 
pany, of Detroit, will be connected with 
Dodge Brothers, Detroit. 

D. J. Payne. who has been covering 
New England for Vogue, will represent 
the Woman’s Home Companion in that 
territory. 
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Fallow Field 


An old-established house making farm 
equipment had advertised in farm papers for 
many years, but not of recent years in THE 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Last year they added Tur Country 
GENTLEMAN to their farm-paper list. 


Several small insertions were so satisfac- 
tory that finally a full page was ordered. 


The results? 

The president of a big industrial corporation 
called in person at the firm’s New York office. 

A well-known judge also walked in, with 
a copy of the advertisement in his hand. 

Both of these men had farms of their own. 
Another farmer drove 50 miles in his auto- 
mobile to the up-state factory to see the equip- 
ment for himself. And all of these bought. 

In New York State alone sa/es were made 
aggregating more than twice the cost of the | 
advertising. To say nothing of sales by the 
other branches and more than 300 requests 
for catalogues—requests from real, up-to-date 
farmers. 

This firm, after years of continuous cul- jf 
tivation of a wide field, found that there was 
still rich ground waiting to be opened up | 
for them, and Tue Country GENTLEMAN— 
the oldest of all farm papers—opened it. 
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“Wanted— A Word 


There is no word or phrase or illus- 
tration to express the prosperity that 
this year’s wheat crop will lay at the 
door of the Southwest. “Bumper” —- 
‘Banner ”’—‘‘ Record Breaker’—have 
been used in years past but they won't 
do now, for here comes Kansas, and the 
entire wheat-growing Southwest, with a 
crop 50 per cent. greater than last 
year’s yield. 


The horn of plenty is literally pouring its 
fortune into Kansas City’s lap. There is 
bound to follow a tremendous impetus 
in trade—an increasing demand for all 
the things that people use, wear or eat. 


An advertising campaign now in The 
Kansas City Star would be the greatest 
single force any manufacturer could exert 
toward popularizing his product in Kansas 
City and the great, wealth-burdened 
Southwest. The Star goes every morn- 
ing and every evening into 200,000 
homes and it is the paper to which the 
people of this section look for their ad- 
vertising news. 


The Kansas City Star 


Morning—Evening —S unda y— Weekly 
200,000—200,000—200,000—330,000 

















Color Display in 
the Dealer’s Window and 
How It Pays 


Why Directions Should Always 
Accompany a Trim and Be 
Explicit — One of the Factors 


That Influence the Dealer’s Mind 
—Shredded Wheat’s Display Has 
to Have Elaborate Directions 


By Charles W. Hurd 
IV 

HE printed directions that go 

out with a window display 
from the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing department to the dealer 
should, of course, be plain and 
explicit, They should be put 
where they cannot be overlooked 
—if possible, on one of the pieces 
of display matter, if this does not 
interfere with setting up the dis- 
play. And there always should be 
directions, however simple the dis- 
play may be. 

A great many advertising de- 
partments never bother with get- 
ting up directions. The thing is 
so simple, it seems to them, that 
directions would be an insult to 
the intelligence of the dealer and 
the cause of laughter unquench- 
able. But this is not so, or need 
not be so. There is always some- 
thing to be said, as to how and 
when and where it may be used. 
Suggestions as to the use of the 
goods in connection with it are in 
order, too, And, obviously, direc- 
tions offer yet another of those 
countless opportunities for appeal- 
ing to the dealer that are over- 
looked by the heedless ‘and em- 
braced by the far-sighted. If they 
are not always a service, they are 
oftentimes an opportunity. 

One of the most elaborate dis- 
plays put out this season is that 
of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
picturing its Niagara Falls fac- 
tory, and reproduced herewith. It 
is elaborate both in conception and 
construction. Few displays are 
in sO many parts, require so much 
assembling. They go out to gro- 
cers—we assume only the livest 
ones in the list—and grocers, of 
all tradespeople, are the least 
ready to give up their windows 
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to display and to take the time 
to install it. The odds against a 
100-per-cent efficiency for any 
such display as this would seem 
to be great. 

There are, however, certain im- 
portant set-offs. Shredded Wheat 
is in the grocer’s good graces; and 
that is important. Most of the 
displays are put up by its own 
men, members of the sampling 
crew, who go out with the com- 
pany’s large sampling automobile. 
Again, this display is striking; it 
will attract attention to the deal- 
er’s store and sell not only 
Shredded Wheat but other goods; 
it will help give tone to many 
stores. Lastly, th ough the 
Shredded Wheat people may not, 
perhaps, relish the explanation, 
the display has some of the at- 
tractiveness of a puzzle; it comes 
almost in the shape of “sliced 
pictures” and of the knocked- 
down toy houses. And many 
grocers and grocers’ clubs un- 
doubtedly will spend a happy quar- 
ter or half an hour putting it 
together. The question is, How 
many grocers? 


AN ADVERTISING DEPARTURE 


The display marks an advertis- 
ing departure for the Shredded 
Wheat Company. Mr. De Weese, 
director of its publicity, says in 
explanation : 

“Just how much selling argu- 
ment can be put into a window 
trim depends upon the article ad- 
vertised. Some commodities do 
not lend themselves effectively to 
this kind of publicity. 

“When the factory in which a 
commodity is made has unusual 
architectural beauty and adapta- 
tion, and is a factor in the adver- 
tising it is obvious that a window 
trim presents an admirable me- 
dium through which to familiar- 
ize the public with its garchitec- 
tural individuality. 

“Possessing such an advertis- 
ing asset it is natural that the 
Shredded Wheat Company should 
take full advantage of window 
trims to remind the people of ‘The 
Home of Shredded Wheat,’ which 
stands unique among the food 
factories of the world, and which 
is visited annually by over one 
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hundred thousand persons from 
all parts of the globe. 

“Not every one can visit ‘The 
Home of Shredded Wheat,’ so 
the advertising department takes 
the factory to them in the shape 
of a window trim. It is an exact 
reproduction of the factory built 
out of cardboard and showing all 
the details of this striking piece of 
architecture with its thirty thou- 
sand panes of window glass, its 
spacious lawn and flower beds, 
paths and driveways in front. In 
the background on the right is a 





envelope especially made for this 
purpose, and with a circular con. 
taining a picture of the window 
trim as it should look when put 
up and very careful directions as 
to its construction.” 

The directions are printed on 
one of the pieces of material, 
They are clear without being very 
elaborate. There is a floor piece, 
colored green to represent grass, 
and a screen for the background, 
There are a number of pasteboard 
trees which come punched out in 
a sheet, but not detached from it. 














FROM THE WHEAT FitioD TO THE TABLE 


2 eeoeee .* 
“THE HOME OF SHREDDED WHEAT 
The cleanest. finest food factory inthe world 


Visitors Welcome NIAGARA FALLS, NY. Guwes Free 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT «#2 TRISCHIT 


ie bd 


SHREDDED WHEAT SALESMEN GENERALLY PUT UP THIS ELABORATE CUT-OUT DISPLAY, BUT 
CAREFUL DIRECTIONS ALSO INSTRUCT DEALER HOW TO DO IT 


striking representation of Niagara 
Falls, on the left a field of golden 
grain through which is being 
driven a_ self-binding reaper 
drawn by four horses. 

“One of the attractive features 
of the trim is the ease with which 
it may be put together by the aver- 
age grocer. With the building in 
the center of the window and the 
lithograph cards and dummy 
cartons supplied by the company 
it is ea®y for the grocer to ar- 
range a window trim entirely de- 
voted to Shredded Wheat and 
which cannot fail to attract the 
attention of every passer-by, re- 
minding them not only of the 
product but of the model two- 
million-dollar sunlit bakery in 
which it is made. 

“The trims are sent out in 
knock-down form in a large flat 


There are automobiles and horses 
and wagons similarly arranged. 
These are to sit up the way paper 
soldiers are set up by creasing 
back part of the paper for a sup- 
port. The factory building comes 
in pieces, the different parts hav- 
ing tongues that insert into ap- 
propriate slots. These tongues 
and slots are indicated and num- 
bered as “R W,” for “right wing,” 
etc. Then to complete the pic- 
ture there are signs and flags. 


DIRECTIONS ARE ABSOLUTELY NEC- 
ESSARY 


Not one display in a hundred 
is so elaborate, and this makes it 
a peculiarly pertinent peg to hang 
the moral on. Directions are ab- 
solutely and indisputably neces- 
sary to it; why take chances on 
any kind of window display? 
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Since Galleons Sailed 
the Spanish Main— 


The riches of the mines have lured 
and won men to strange adventures 
and—sometimes — fabulous wealth. 


To-day mining is far different from what it was in the 


. days of the freebooter’s pursuit of the golden lure; but 


the wealth of the mines is still there—and to be won with 
far greater certainty though with less thrill, 





covers a wonderfully rich and fertile field—the metal 
mining and refining. 


The U. S. Geological Survey states that the value of the 
metal produced in the U. S. in 1912 was $867,103,085. 


The copper, alone, produced in this period totalled 1,243,- 
268,720 lIbs., and the actual cost of equipment and sup- 
plies in just one copper plant in one year was almost 
$1,000,000. 

Think of it! A'most one million dollars spent with manu- 
facturers by one plant in one year! 

Let us get together—analyze just what this rich field 
holds for you—and how you can most economically and 
effectively reach it. A conference entails no obligation 
whatever on your part. 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl Street, New York 


Also Publishers of Engineering News, American 
Machinist, Power and Coal Age 
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Why not follow it through to the 
last possible opportunity ? 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
sends out to the grocers a circu- 
lar containing a large reproduc- 
tion in half-tone of the cut-out, 
thus calling the dealer’s attention 
to it in still another way. This 
is done by most manufacturers 
who take their window display 
seriously. 

“When finally taken from your 
window it can be used as a top- 
shelf or counter decoration for 
the side or rear of your store, 
where it will be a constant re- 





THIS BLACK AND WHITE OUTLINE 


JAP-A-LAC [TRIM APPEARS ON 


minder to your customers.” the 
circular says. The display, which 
is copyrighted, is, however, nomi- 
nally the property of the com- 
pany; it can be reclaimed and 
moved on when the dealer is not 
making adequate use of it. 

Some advertising departments 
send the directions in a separate 
sheet within the envelope contain- 
ing the display, others print them 
on the envelope itself, where the 
envelope or display is small and is 
packed with the goods. Where 
the display is sent by express or 
parcel post the directions. must 
necessarily be printed on a sepa- 
rate sheet or om some part of the 
display itself. 

When the directions are on a 
separate sheet, the same _ sheet 
might well bear a reproduction of 


SKETCH OF HANDSOME 
ENVELOPE 
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the display, preferably in color, 
If, as in the case of the Walter 
M. Lowney trim, the colored Dic- 
ture also appears on the outside 
of the mailing package, the con- 
cern has, in baseball parlance 
“accepted” about all the chances 
in sight. The dealer gets the pic- 
ture in the mails; he sees it on the 
outside of the package; it stares 
him in the face when he opens it 
up and he studies it when he 
comes to put the material to- 
gether. A_ specially noteworthy 
trim may also call for mention in 
the trade-paper copy, and even in 
national advertising, 
—— With the growing 
size of investment in 
“window copy,” it is 
not so hazardous to 
predict a time when 
window displays are 
going to be worth 
talking about in paid 
space. Window dis- 
play is in its infancy. 
Advertising men have 
only just begun to 
realize its possibili- 
ties. The various in- 
terests that have a 
stake in it, like the 
lithographic houses 
and the _ manufac- 
turers of various 
kinds of fixtures, of 
fancy trims, of mo- 
tion and lighting de- 
vices, have hardly as 
yet got under. way. 

The time is certainly coming, 
however, when the advertising 
manager and the advertising agent 
will have to give a very prominent 
place in their day’s work to the 
consideration of window adver- 
tising. It will no longer be pos- 
sible to fix the matter up with 
one card or cut-out to run all the 
year through. There will have to 
be more or less frequent “change 
of copy.” 

Timeliness is likely to count far 
more than now, to be offset only 
by greater taste and expensive- 
ness in the display. And the di- 
rections, therefore, will come in 
for increasing consideration. 

As an instance of what sugges- 
tiveness the directions may carry, 
here is a line or two from those 
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printed on the envelope carrying 
the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company's trim: 


Don’t destroy this trim: Take it down 
carefully; you can use the red “stars” 
for advertising in many different ways. 
You can use the top line or the whole 


rim. 

; You will find this trim very attractive 
when used to decorate a “float” or your 
exhibit at fairs or carnivals. 

The cost of this trim is 40 cents each. 
Please make good use of it and you 
will increase your business on “Star 
Brand” Shoes. 

{ 

The Glidden Varnish Company 


prints these directions : 


To secure maximum efficiency from 
this display, have a stock of Jap-a-Lac 
placed in the window; with it a few 
articles such as a picture frame or chair 
partly finished with Jap-a-Lac. This, 
with a card of explanation, will add 
wonderfully to the effectiveness of your 
window. 

We are spending many thousands of 
dollars in magazine and other adver- 
tising, thus convincing the public of 
the many uses of Jap-a-Lac. A little 
effort on your part will connect this 
advertising with your store and bring 
ready-made customers to you. 


In addition to the picture of D. 
M. Ferry & Co.’s nasturtium-nov- 
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elty window trim which appears 
on the envelope, the directions 
contain this paragraph: 


D. M. Ferry & Co. spend more money 
to help the sale of seeds than any other 
house in the business. The window 
trim herewith is the first one used in 
the seed trade. 


It is apparent, therefore, that 
the envelope.or the package con- 
taining the window trim, and also 
the sheet of directions on which it 
may be necessary to print it sepa- 
rately is a medium for reaching, 
informing and influencing the 
dealer, and that many concerns 
are making use of it for that pur- 
pose. 


B. V. D. Co. Gets Decree in 
Buffalo 


A perpetual injunction was handed 
down by Judge Hazel, of the United 
States District Court at Buffalo, May 5, 
in favor of the B. V. D. Company, 
against Tepper Bros. The latter concern 
is restrained from using the B. V. D. 
trade-mark, or the phrases “B. V. D. 
style,’ “B. V. D. like,” or any other 
expression of which B. V. D. forms a 
part, in order to se!l merchandise not 
manufactured by the B. V. D. Company. 











George L.Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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First Dental Filling to 
Be Advertised 


Manufacturers of de Trey’s Syn- 
thetic Porcelain Had to Go 
Around Dentists to Get to Ulti- 
mate Consumer—Conditions Dif- 
ferent Than Would Be in Case 
of Medical Preparation 


By George B. Hynson 
Of L. D. Caulk Company, Milford, Del. 


OU ask for some information 

relating to our advertisements 
running in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal of de Trey’s Synthetic Porce- 
lain. Here is the story. 

The manufacturer of dental 
supplies has never before thought 
it possible to advertise to the ul- 
timate consumer. Between him and 
the consumer has stood the den- 
tist with his professional code of 
ethics. The dentist maintained, 
perhaps properly, that it was not 
in the province of the patient to 
direct or even to advise, and the 
manufacturer has always assumed 
that he had to confine his appeal 
to the dentist. 

We had for years been study- 
ing this difficult situation. There 
are about 50,000 dentists in the 
United States and Canada. Per- 
haps 40,000 are doing practically 
all the dental work that is done 
in the two countries. 

After investigation we found 
that over two-thirds of them were 
already using some or most of our 
products, and we were confronted 
by the fact that our business had 
about reached its limit unless we 
took up new lines. All that we 
could hope for was to get our part 
of the natural increase. 

We were about to be bottled 
up. At the same time we had 
made another investigation, or, 
rather, we had verified the conclu- 
sions of a number of dentist in- 
vestigators. We found that less 
than ten per cent of the dental 
work is done which public health 
and decency require. In other 
words, ten patients ought to go to 
a dental office for every one who 
now goes. We were browsing in 
a very lean pasture, while just 
beyond was a land of fatness of 
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vast proportions. 
enter? 

The profession could not or 
would not occupy the land. No 
matter what new methods had 
been devised or what improve- 
ments the profession had to offer, 
the public could learn of it only 
through the lapse of decades 
through gradual contact with the 
dentist acting in his’ professional 
capacity. 

To speak in commercial terms, 
we had to deal with a middle- 
man, the dentist, who could not 
display his goods, who was not 
likely to mention them by name to 
the ultimate consumer, and who 
would possibly resent being asked 
for them specifically. Forty thou- 
sand conservative professional men 
were deciding how . much _busi- 
ness we should do,* while limit- 
ing their own. 


Should we 


COULD GO AROUND DENTIST 


There was a way out, but it 
took the courage of a pioneer to 
follow it. We would go around the 
dentist to the general public and 
create patients for him, and in 
doing this we would couple our 
product with the idea of the ne- 
cessity of certain dental opera- 
tions. : 

It was a situation of some deli- 
cacy. We could not ask the pub- 
lic to demand of the dentist, a 
professional man, the use of spe- 
cific materials. But we could with 
propriety suggest that the patient 
inquire of the dentist the nature 
and merits of the article we ad- 
vertised. 

We realized, of course, that in 
order for our appeal to the pub- 
lic to be effective a novel material 
was required. An ordinary prepa- 
ration used by dentists, however 
superior in its line, would not do. 
It had to be something which 
suggested dentistry of a new type, 
but has proved its worth in actual 
practice. And we had it in the 
Synthetic Porcelain. 

For this general publicity cam- 
paign all our other preparations 
were laid aside. We knew that 
the average person who goes to 
the dentist objects not only to the 
pain and annoyance, but to the 
appearance of the work after- 
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What makes a good 
advertising agent? 


1. Ability. 
2. (Successful) Experience. 
3. Hard work. 


4. Honesty. 


INN 
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The precedence of these 
oints is no particular matter 
— all four elements are 
absolutely essential. 


EA 


No. | can be judged by reputation ; 
No. 2 can also be easily ascertained ; 


No. 3 is not quite so patent, but in- 
quiry among clients will yield 
something of value; 


No. 4—“‘Ay, there’s the rub’’— but 
even on this point one need 
not remain an agnostic. 
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F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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Central West 

















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Leading Farm Weekly of the Central West 
T is the Central Western edition of the five Orange Judd W eek- 


lies. Its circulation is most dense in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma— 
those states where the value of farm land and buildings increased 
an average of | 39 per cent in ten years, where in Illinois, for in- 
stance, the farms are worth an average of $14,000 for each. 
Edited by Clarence A. Shamel, a recognized authority on 
western agriculture, who combines expert knowledge with practical 
experience of the needs and conditions of the western farmers. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


among the highest grade farmers because of its value to them in their business 
of farming. There is exceptional buying power in this circulation. 





| Sample copies and advertising rates on request. Address nearest office. | 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
1518-1526 Michigan Blvd. Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Office : Southern Office: Eastern Office: 
Entire 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. 909 Candler Bldg. Myrick Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, 
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teeth and not sam- 
ples of the jew- 
eler’s art. 

We are now 
finding that the 
demand which we 
are creating is not 
confined to. wom- 
en, but that its ap- 
peal is just as 
strong to men. At 
bottom men are as 
finical about their 
appearance as 
women are. 


PREPARED DENTISTS 
FOR ADVERTISING 

Of course we 
prepared the den- 
tal profession for 
our advertising. 
Here is a_ frag- 
ment of the circu- 
lar we sent the 
dentists : 

Now just suppose 
that all of these 40,- 
000 dentists had a 
third more business in 
1914 than they had 
in 1918, we should 


manufacture and sell 
a third more of dental 


supplies. 
ut suppose the de- 
mand for dentistry 


were to double, then 
40,000 dentists couldn’t 
attend to it. The re- 
sult would be that the 
dental colleges would 
be crowded; dentists 
could command proper 
fees, and the demand 
for dental supplies 
would be such that 
soon. we should all 
have as much as we 
could attend to with- 
out seeking to take 


away business from 
each other. 
If all*the dental 


work were done that 
health and self-respect 
demands, 200,000 busy 
dentists couldn’t do it, 


And how does the profession 
take our advertising? Some den- 
tists have raised their hands in 
mild — But these protests 
invariably have been based upon 
what they supposed we have said 
in our advertisements, and not 


mild protest. 


We aimed particularly to 
reach the attention of the Amer- 
ican woman of taste who wants 
her teeth when filled to look like 
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Synthetic Porcelain 


Sixty thousand dentists in all 
parts of the civilized world are 
now using it. 

They are inserting fillings 
quickly and with little discom- 
fort tothe patient—fillings that 
match the tooth so perfectly 
that they cannot be-detected. 


This is ideal restoration 


This character of work is 
modern, ethical and ideal. 

Most dentists will use De 
Trey’s Synthetic Porcelain with- 
out suggestion, yet will be 
pleased to have.you ask for it— 
thus showing your recognition 
of modern denta$ advance. 


THE L. D, CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 


Esfablished 37 years. 


COPY WHICH INTERESTS DENTIST 
AND CONSUMER 
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upon anything that the advertise- 
ments actually contained. 

Our campaign is primarily edu- 
cational, our object being to in- 


duce more people 
of taste and re- 
finement to go to 
their dentist, ask- 
ing for esthetic 
restorations. With 
the newer dentis- 
try we have en- 
deavored to asso- 
ciate the name of 
our material. 

It requires nice 
discrimination in 
the preparation of 
copy. The public 
must be attracted 
and the dentist 
not offended. The 
dentist holds ‘that 
his patient shall 
not dictate the 
treatment, but that 
he, the _ dentist, 
must _ prescribe. 
But we maintain 
that before the 
dentist prescribes 
it is admissible 
for the patient to 
talk it over with 
him. And we have 
said that a patient 
with a suggestion 
is better than no 
patient and no 
suggestion, 


DIFFERENT FROM 
MEDICAL PREP- 
ARATIONS 


It is just here 
that a great dis- 
tinction should be 
made between 
dental goods ad- 
vertised to the 
public and medical 
preparations ad- 
vertised in the 
same manner. The 
medical profes- 


sion claims that the advertising 
of remedies direct to the people is 
dangerous, inasmuch as the in- 
knows 
diagnosis, the nature of the prep- 
aration or the proper dosage, etc. 
This position is unassailable, 


nothing about 
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But with dental supplies it is 
different. The public cannot use 
these materials. The services of 
a professional man, the dentist, 
are required under all circum- 
stances. He stands between the 
patient and all possible error. He 
is the final judge as to whether 
our materials are good or bad, and 
whether they are to be used. 

Therefore our publicity _ re- 
quires delicacy, for we must not 
only lead more patients to the 
dental office, but as far as possi- 
ble insure the treatment they have 
a right to expect when they go. 
And, therefore, it may be assumed 
that we did not begin this cam- 
paign to the public until we had 
first established our material in 
the office of most of the dentists. 

There is coming to us a stream 
of reports of a varied character. 
Some tell of patients inquiring 
about the new material, where the 
dentist is already using it; others 
tell of dentists who, to please these 
new patients, have introduced it; 
and still others have been aroused 
to the possibilities of modern den- 
tistry by the inquiries of new pa- 
tients who frankly say that they 
have responded to the suggestion 
of our advertising. 


THINK IT WILL PAY 


Will such a campaign pay us? 
We think so, but we realize that 
if we derive profit from it others 
also will benefit. The public will 
receive benefit through healthier 
mouths; dentists will be busier, 
dental-supply houses. will _ sell 
more goods, and other manufac- 
turers will feel the increased de- 
mand for other materials and ac- 
cessories. 

Like all advertising, its effect is 
not shown altogether in a direct 
and immediate return. There is 
something in being the first in the 
field. It has centered the atten- 
tion of everybody connected with 
the dental trade on our firm and 
its products. It has convinced the 
skeptical that the material we ad- 
vertise must have the merit we 
claim or we could not afford to 
advertise it in this manner. And 
last, but not least, it has sent 
dozens of advertising men to their 
dentists to inquire about the new 
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dentistry, only to be detained until 
they could have specimen fillings 
of this material placed in their 
mouths as a permanent reminder 
of the value of advertising. 


Adcrafters Affiliate with De. 
troit Board of Commerce 


At a special business meeting recently 
of the Adcraft Club of Detroit it was 
voted to affiliate with the Board of 
Commerce under the name of the Ad. 
craft Club of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. On July Ist the advertising 
men will abandon their quarters an] 
move into the new Board of Commerce 
building. The affiliation will not affect 
the distinct and separate functions of 
the two organizations. 

The 323 advertising men automatically 
become members of the commercial body 
without payment of the initiation fee, 
The president of the ad club will be a 
director of the board and all of the 
club’s officers will be continued with 
the exception of the treasurer. The 
advertising men will have separate din- 
ing facilities and will maintain their edu 
cational course as before. 

The activities of the two organizations 
have been along much the same lines, 
and on a number of occasions they have 
combined forces for various events. 
During the past year the Board of Com- 
merce has had a sales and advertising 
course paralleling that of the Adcraft 
Club. Over 120 men are members of 
both organizations. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
already absorbed the Wholesalers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Re- 
tailers’ Association, and it is believed 
that the Adcraft Club’s activities will be 
broadened and made more effective be- 
cause of the financial support and back- 
ing of the city’s business interests, par 
ticularly with respect to clean advertis- 
ing legis!ation and similar reforms. 

The Adcraft Club was organized in 
1905 with a membership of 25. It has 
at the present time 323 active members 
and 43 non-resident members. 


J. S. King Makes New Con- 
nection 

J. S. King recently resigned from the 
Hill & Tryon Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to join the copy and campaign depart 
ment of the Farrar Advertising Com- 
pany, of the same city. - ig 

Mr. King was formerly with W. & H. 
Walker, of Pittsburgh. 


Giles Now with St. Louis 


“Star” 


Earnest N. Giles, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the St. 
Louis Times, has res‘gned and will be 
come advertising manager of the St. 
Louis Star. Mr. Giles, previous to his 
connection with the Times, was with the 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














Home of the Stelad Sign, Passaic, New Jersey 


Siais 


Have Tremendous Sales Power. 


one Should carry your sales message 
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Original 20 x 24 inches. 12 printings. 


oie Should carry your sales message 











Original 80 x 40 inches. 16 printings. 


Sian Should carry your sales message 











Original 30 x 40 inches. 19 printings. 


The Passaic Metal Ware Company makes superior goods 
and renders superior service with all that this implies. 


Our brainy representatives are at Your service. 


Sales Offices: New York Chicago - St. Louis Boston 


Signs Should carry your sales message 
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Recalls McKinney’s 
Definition 


Grosset & DuNLAP 
Publishers 
New York, May 4, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: Of all the 
definitions of advertising that have thus 
far appeared in your columns, none 
seems to hit the mark as effectively as 
that given by H. N. McKinney, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

I heard this definition some three or 
four years ago, and in spite of its 
length, I believe I have every word 
exactly as Mr. McKinney gave it. 

Here goes: _ 

“Advertising is the art of creating a 
desire, or of increasing an already ex- 
isting desire and fastening that desire 
upon the article designated.” 

‘ J. R. Mayers. 

While the thought given in the 
above quotation is quite similar 
to that embraced by Mr. McKin- 
ney’s definition, the wording is not 
exact. Mr. McKinney’s definition 
verbatim is as follows: ‘“Adver- 
tising is the art of creating a 
desire or increasing an already 
existing desire and fixing it upon 
some certain article until that 
atticle is purchased.” The defini- 
tion was given during the course 
of an address on “Advertising, 
a Power in the Molding of 
Thought,” delivered at Harvard 
University on March 20, 1911, and 
at the University of Michigan on 
March 23, 1911.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Syracuse Agency Incorporates 


Van Benschoten & Countryman, adver- 
tising agents of Syracuse, N. Y,, for- 
merly operating as a partnership, have 
incorporated. The officers and directors 
are E. G. Countryman, president; J. C. 
Van Benschoten, first vice- president; M. 

Countryman, second vice-president, 
and Ray Van Benschoten, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Meyer Joins Beck of Phila- 
delphia 

Augustus J. Meyer, formerly editor 

of The Proof, a house- organ issued by 

the Gou'd Press, St. Louis, has taken 

tg of the service department of the 

Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia. 


New Jelly Dessert Advertised 


Delico, a new jelly dessert with two 
flavors i in each package. is being featured 
in trade-paper advertisements by the 
yeaa Gelatine Company, of New 
or 
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How It Looked to Gibson 


Charles Dana Gibson is said by an 
exchange to have been amused at re- 
ceiving not iong ago a prmted circular, 
signed by an automobile firm, that 
read: 

“You are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in our grand $100 prize drawing 
contest. Each participant may submit 
one or more drawings advertising our 
automobiic, and the winner will receive 
a grand cash prize of $100. Drawings 
must be sent prepaid, they must be 
original, and all unsuccessful drawings 
will remain the property of the, under- 
signed.” 

Mr. Gibson, who can scarcely be per- 
suaded to make drawings at $1,000 
apiece, smiled over the printed circular, 
then took a sheet of notepaper, and, 
still smiling, wrote to the automobile 
firm: 

“You are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in my grand $10 prize automobile 
contest. ach participant may submit 
one or more automobi.es, fully equipped, 
of his own manufacture, and the win- 
ner will receive a grand cash prize of 
$10 in gold. The automobile submitted 
should be brand new, and must be 
shipped f. o. b. New York. The un- 
successful automobiles will remain the 
property of the undersigned. 

“CHARLES DANA GIBSON.’ 
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Newspaper Ads to Line Up 
Dealers 


C. R. Miller & Brother, Dallas, Texas, 
manufacturers of Duck Brand overalls 
and pants, use newspapers to reach 
local dealers. Recently a half-page ap- 
peared in the Dallas News, iffustrated 
with photographs of railroad men, giv- 
ing their names and addresses and tell- 
ing how many months they had worn 
the overalls or suits in which they 
appeared in the picture. 

The copy was divided into two sec- 
tions; the first was headed ‘‘Where 
the Merchant Profits’? and the other 
“Where the Wearer Profits. a 


Investigator for English 
Manufacturers 


George Henry Scraggs, of London, 
England, is making a four-months’ in- 
vestigation of sales and advertising con- 
ditions in the United States. Mr. 
Scraggs is working in behalf of English 
manufacturers seeking the best methods 
to adopt. He will travel throughout the 
country. 


Fenton Is Marmon’s Advertis- 
ing Manager 
The Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has announced the 
appointment of Howard Fenton as ad- 
vertising manager. 


The Weideman Company, of Cleve- 
land, is wae the newspapers to ad- 
vertise the ommodore” flavoring ex- 
tract. 






















































































Joint Presentment of American 
Publications to Directors of 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Publishers Unite to Show How the Big Fair May Avoid Comparative 
Failure of Predecessors 


HE publishers of newspapers and magazines in the United States 
and Canada have joined hands in an effort to awaken the direc- 
tors of the Panama-Pacific Exposition to the comparative ignorance 
of the public regarding the great 1915 World’s Fair. After months 
of work through press agents, the public in general has only the 
vaguest knowledge of the purposes of the exposition. According to 
present indications, the attendance will be far, far short of a num- 
ber required to make the fair a success. The comparative failure of 
previous world’s fairs is likely to be repeated. Even the average 
hotel clerk, better informed on matters of this kind than the man in 
the street, has only the vaguest ideas of what the exposition is; often 
he doesn’t know even the date of the opening. 

The situation is critical. Public desire to make the journey to the 
coast seetns to be lacking. The 1914 ignorance about the 1915 exposi- 
tion is only a little less than total. 

Readers of Printers’ Ink will be interested in the following appeal 
not only from patriotic motives and for the able way in which the 
arguments favoring advertising are handled, but also on account of 
the fact that this is the first time in history that the leading news- 
papers and magazines have directly co-operated in promoting their 








mutua! welfare. 


To the Directors of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposi- 
tion: 

The newspapers and magazines 
of America, to which you have 
looked with confidence for hearty 
support in your great enterprise, 
join in urging upon your attention 
a matter they believe to be of the 
utmost importance. 

May we begin by saying that 
your confidence in our support 
has been justified by the publica- 
tion of many thousands of col- 
umns of reading matter and illus- 
trations in regard to the exposi- 
tion? We wish to say that this 
support, which has been prompted 
by the broad interest in the ex- 
position of our millions of readers 
and by our own feeling of loyalty 
to a great American enterprise that 
we wish to see succeed, will be 
continued. In this connection we 
quote the resolution recently passed 
at the annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association : 


“The American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Association, recognizing 
the world-wide importance of the 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, to be held next year in 
San Francisco, and its splendid 
demonstration of the ability of 
American citizenship to rehabili- 
tate and strengthen itself after a 
calamity that brought forth the 
universal sympathy of the world, 
believes that the exposition must 
secure the unanimous support of 
the newspapers of the United 
States and Canada, and herewith 
endorses the following resolution, 
presented to it for passage by its 
Bureau of Advertising: 
“Resolved, that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
desires to express its commenda- 
tion of the liberal publicity already 
given by the newspapers of the 
United States and Canada to the 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, and urges upon its mem- 
bers and the newspaper press in 
general the continuance of this 
support as a patriotic duty, and, be 


it further 















“Resolved, that this association 
hereby expresses its best wishes 
for the success of this great inter- 
national exposition, which signal- 
izes the completion of the Panama 
Canal, an enterprise promising in- 
calculable commercial and indus- 
trial expansion of the entire North 
American continent.” 

But this publicity upon which 
you are manifestly depending, 
however great the volume of it 
may have been in the past, and 
however great the volume of it 
may be in the future, cannot pos- 
sibly be great enough, in and of 
itself, to win for your exposition 
the success it deserves. This is 
not merely our conviction, based 
on wide publishing experience, but 
it is a definite and irresistible con- 
clusion drawn from the experi- 
ences of all former expositions. 

Let us consider as a preface to 
our message the record of former 
expositions. The World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893 came as the first 
exposition of importance after the 
Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, 
a period of seventeen years. It 
possessed, therefore, for news- 
papers and magazines a freshness 
of interest that later expositions 
have not had. This news value 
of freshness gave to the World’s 
Fair in Chicago an almost unpre- 
cedented amount of notice. But, 
despite this fact, and the further 
fact of the central location of 
Chicago, the fair did not receive 
anything like the patronage that 
its management expected or that 
its historical significance and 
marvellous quality as an exposi- 
tion deserved. 

The World’s Fair in St. Louis, 
ten years later, commemorating 
the Louisiana Purchase by Jeffer- 
son, had from the newspapers and 
magazines the same attention, but 
the result was even less satis- 
factory. And it should be stated 
that both at Chicago and St. Louis 
hundreds of national and world’s 
conventions were held, just as you 
are planning to hold them in San 
Francisco. But the wide appeal 
to great memberships which these 
conventions made, supported as it 
was by the even wider appeal of 
Printed publicity, did not suffice 
to give, either at Chicago or St. 
Louis, the attendance and success 
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that was confidently expected. 
This record could be continued to 
your weariness through the ex- 
periences of the expositions at 
Buffalo and Jamestown, both of 
which were complete financial fail- 
ures, and through those on your 
own coast at Portland and Seattle, 
which were disappointing in at- 
tendance and results—but they all 
merely add to an overwhelming 
weight of evidence, which con- 
clusively demonstrates that an ex- 
position that depends solely on 
free publicity to bring people to 
its gates, however generous maga- 
zines and newspapers may be, is 
foredoomed either to a half suc- 
cess or an utter failure. 

Even now this suggestion may 
be too late for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, although it is our hope 
and belief that it will not be, if 
the experiences of past exposi- 
tions and the judgment of the pub- 
lishers of America are heeded 
without further delay. 


QUESTIONS TO ANALYZE THE 
SITUATION 


But we do not wish to base this 
discussion of our proposal to you 
solely on the experiences of other 
expositions. Let us instead ask 
you to analyze fully and squarely 
your own situation. The opening 
of the gates of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition is but a few months 
away. 

What is the exact condition at 
this time in respect to your proba- 
ble attendance? 

What reports do you receive 
from your agents in the centers of 
population from which you hope 
to bring your millions of patrons 
upon the long transcontinental 
journey to San Francisco? 

What of the hotel bookings for 
the months set for the exposition? 

What do the traffic managers of 
the railroads promise? 

In a word, is there enough act- 
ual patronage in sight to warrant 
the assumption that the millions 
spent upon your great project 
have been well invested ? 

You have doubtless answered 
these questions, but have you 
done it to your satisfaction? 

Are you sure of your answers 
and of your facts? 

In any event, we are confident . 
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you will be deeply impressed by 
the results of a widespread in- 
vestigation we have ourselves 
conducted. We have approached 
the question of probable attend- 
ance by going at once to the most 
direct source of information— 
the people themselves. 

Through the leading newspapers 
of 25 States in this country and 
from the best publications in the 
Dominion of Canada, we have 
learned that there is a woeful 
lack of interest in the exposition. 

We have addressed communica- 
tions to publishers in the cente1s 
of population asking them to 
ascertain from their editorial de- 
partments, from the local rail- 
road representatives, and _ ticket 
agencies, the sentiment of their 
respective communities toward the 
fair; and if the judgment of these 
sources of information is correct 
you will agree that the situation 
is one requiring immediate atten- 
tion. 

INVESTIGATORS’ EXPERIENCES IN 

CITIES 

Astonishing as conditions seem 
throughout the entire territory 
covered, the experiences of our 
investigators in the great cities 
have been perhaps the most im- 
pressive. In New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, search- 
ing inquiry discloses not only an 
absence of public enthusiasm, but 
it demonstrates that channels of 
public information, usually brim- 
ful of data on all matters of in- 
terest to travelers, are virtually 
closed so far as supplying facts 
about the exposition is concerned. 
Representatives, endeavoring to 
learn the opening date of the fair, 
were often unable to obtain even 
this information from hotels, rail- 
road offices, and tourist agencies. 

We will be pleased to show you 
the details of our investigation, 
and we believe they present an 
issue as vital as the completion 
on time of your exposition build- 
ings—important as that is. For of 
what value is the greatest ex- 
position the world has ever seen 
if the world does not see it? 

We submit that this investiga- 
tion in one hundred cities fore- 
casts for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, if you continue to de- 
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pend on free publicity alone, the 
disappointment and possible failure 
that have come to its predecessors, 
For surely the case against free 
publicity as the sole means of 
gaining an attendance large enough 
to insure an exposition’s success 
is established beyond doubt or 
question. It surely cannot be pos- 
sible that the men of wide busi- 
ness knowledge and sound busi- 
ness judgment on your board will 
accept the responsibility of con- 
tinuing a policy proved to be 
wrong in all previous expositions. 
The demonstration is complete 
without adding San Francisco, 
and it ought to be convincing. 
This has been a long but neces- 
sary preface to the plan we now 
wish to submit in the name of 
the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines of America. We have had 
to demonstrate the futility of your 
present plan, which has always 
and everywhere failed, before 
outlining a plan that has always 
and everywhere succeeded, if fol- 
lowed with persistency, with in- 
telligence, and with courage. 
Behind your publicity, which 
has given atmosphere and general 
knowledge about the exposition, 
you should put forth strong, com- 
pelling advertising of your great 
enterprise that will change a dif- 
fused desire to see the exposition 
into a clearly defined determina- 
tion to attend it. It is that de- 
termination, formed by strong and 
mandatory appeal through adver- 
tising, that means gate receipts, 
while the diffused desire means a 
dilettante interest that will satisfy 
itself by staying at home and 
reading about the exposition. 


PUBLICITY OF CALIFORNIA 


One of the best possible illus- 
trations of our meaning is offered 
in the history and development of 

California. This great State has 
pee had more publicity than 
any other State in the Union. 
Even before the discovery of gold 
had filled the world with the name 
of California, there was an atinos- 
phere of romance hanging over 
your old Spanish Missions. And 
this was borne in many books and 
on many printed pages to the pub- 
lic. Then came the great writers 
who celebrated California, Bret 
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28 Retail Sales 
12 Dealerships Closed 
1000 Inquiries Received 


“I have been in the automobile business for quite a few years, 
as you probably know, but the work that that half page in 
Collier’s, April 11th, did for us, and is doing for us, is honestly 
a revelation in more ways than one. 








“Not alone did we receive over 1,000 inquiries within ten days 
from date of publication, but since then, up to this morning, 
there has not been a day when we did not get some inquiries 
with your key number on—four inquiries to-day, six weeks after 
our advertisement appeared in your paper, had your key number. 


“As to the quality of the people inquiring, we must admit that 
Collier’s ranks with the best—in fact, none better. 


“We have made, so far, 28 retail sales, and have closed 12 dealer- 
ships, which can be traced directly to our advertisement in 
your paper.”’ 


The Net Paid circulation of the May 16th issue was 741,630. This 
is a NET PAID gain of 89,306 since January Ist. 


We are now delivering a NET PAID excess of over 140,000 
above the present guarantee. 


COLLIER’S 


tn ONO AE EO NN AOL WEEKLY 


MED (Vommeg E. 


Advertising Manager 














COLLIER’S CIRCULATION The Strange Adventures 
ISSUE OF MAY 16th of Mike, ‘‘the Vagabone”’ 
Copies Printed - 762,000 by Peter B. Kyne. 
Gross Cir. - - - 756,936 P 
Net Cir, - - - 751,697 The War in Colorado by 
Net Paid - - - 741,630 | Peter Clark Macfarlane. 
Present rate of $3.00 a li P 
ge ey + ee In June 6th issue. 
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Let’s Find Out the Truth 
About the Southern 


Many manufacturers sell shop- 
ping goods, men’s clothing, house 
furnishings—only to the larger 
Southern cities. 


But, because the dealers are lo- 
cated in the cities, it does not mean 
that their dealers’ customers are. 


Articles, in which style and ap- 
pearance count, must necessarily be 
sold to stores in cities with a suf- 
ficiently large population to enable 
the dealers to carry a varied line 
to suit different tastes. People 
want to see a variety before buy- 
ing. 

Such articles cannot be sold to 
the merchant in towns of 5,000 
and under. 


The customers of the small- 
town dealer go to the bigger 
stores in the cities to buy their 
shopping goods. 


Each Southern city is the shop- 
ping center of the farmers for 
hundreds of miles around. 

As much as 70 per cent of the 


trade of some of these city mer- 
chants is- with farmers. 


Merchants’ Trade 





Too many manufacturers, be- 
cause they do not do business jn 
Podunk, think that Podunk peo- 
ple are not buyers of their goods, 


For a manufacturer to reach 
these customers, who live in the 
country, and send them to city 
dealers who can supply them, 
would make his line a valuable 
one for a dealer to secure. For 
the manufacturer would be doing 
for the dealer what the dealer 
could not afford to do for himself. 


Dealers want this out-of-town , 


business. But they cannot afford 
to advertise in. these papers with 
South-wide circulation. 


These farm papers come to the 
farmer free from the taint of 
fraudulent copy—helpful—believ- 
able, and they have the farmer's 
confidence. 


If you are a manufacturer who 
wants this Southern business, here 
are the papers with influence that 
can introduce your goods. 


All the Farm Papers You Need to Cover the South 
A Combined Circulation of 681,072 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Southern Agriculturist 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Farming 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 


The Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 





_ 














Harte and Mark Twain, and the 
brilliant line that followed all the 
way down through Frank Norris 
to the present. California has 
been a source and center of pub- 
licity from the beginning, but 
surely no one will claim that the 
publicity built up this great coast. 
What did it was the publicity 
supplemented and supported by 
the strong, continuous advertising 
of the transcontinental railroads, 
of your cities and towns and coun- 
ties, and of many far-sighted and 
progressive business men. It was 
this advertising that gave point 
and focus to California’s tremen- 
dous possibilities. 

The plan that we have the 
honor to submit is a California 
plan—a plan that has been tested 
and proved in the sight of all the 
world, on this Pacific Coast. We 
urge upon you the -immediate 
adoption of this plan, before it is 
too late, and we offer it as the 
deliberate and collective judg- 
ment of the periodical and news- 
paper press of America that this 
plan, adopted at once and followed 
with thoroughgoing earnestness 
will win for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition the success for which 
you so fervently pray and which 
it so fully deserves. 

As to the working out of the 
plan, we stand ready to co-oper- 
ate in any and every possible way; 
but at this time and in this writ- 
ten proposal we shall only take 
the liberty of making one or two 
recommendations. One of these 
has to do with the magnitude of 
the plan necessary to accomplish 
the desired result. We would ap- 
proach this in the light of busi- 
ness experience. You are men of 
large affairs and of wide practical 
knowledge in making a market 
for various kinds of products. 
This exposition, we understand, 
represents a total investment of 
over $25,000,000. We believe as 
small a selling percentage as 5 
per cent of this investment would 
be sufficient, if spent wisely in the 
newspapers and magazines of 
America, to inform every one in 
regard to the exposition’s attrac- 
tions. This would provide a far- 
spreading, far-reaching, well-co- 
ordinated advertising campaign to 
be undertaken immediately and 
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continued for at least three months 
after the gates of the fair are 
opened. If this were done, when 
the gates are finally closed they 
would close on the most success- 
ful exposition that has ever been 
held, for it would be the first 
American exposition that had 
effectively adopted the means that 
win success in the twentieth 
century. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


Nor would this be the only re- 
sult. There would be, in addition, 
an enduring result that would 
profoundly affect the prosperity of 
California and ‘the Pacific Coast 
for many years to come. Your 
great exposition can be a light- 
house of incalculable seryice to 
this coast if you will but give it 
the high-power light of advertis- 
ing. This lighthouse can be made 
the means of bringing to Cali- 
fornia fresh capital and new citi- 
zens to engage in agriculture, 
commerce, manufacturing and in 
all the mighty round of your 
progressing activities. But to 
gain this permanent result, to add 
it to the immediate result of 
bringing success to the exposition, 
the lighthouse must be lighted. 

As to the details of selecting a 
list of newspapers and magazines 
in which the advertising should 
appear and effectively to carry 
forward the campaign, our recom- 
mendation is that all of these mat- 
ters should be left with the able 
Director of the Division of Ex- 
ploitation, Mr. George Hough 
Perry. But, as we have already 
stated, we should be glad to co- 
operate with him and with you in 
every way in which we could be 
of service. 

We wish to close this present- 
ment, outlining the plan that we 
bring to your attention, by saying 
that the newspapers and maga- 
zines of America have the deep- 
est interest in Pacific Coast de- 
velopment and in the success of 
this exposition. Now that the 
Panama Canal is completed this 
whole Coast looms with new, tre- 
mendously important significance 
on the world’s horizon. We want 
to see this exposition render a 
maximum service toward that new 
and great development which the 
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canal will bring, not only to the 
Pacific Coast but to the whole 
country and to the world. The 
opportunity to render such a serv- 
ice as is now before the exposi- 
tion management is the greatest 
that has faced a group of men in 
a generation. We want to do all 
in our power to help you meet it, 
and this plan, based on our care- 
ful investigations, on our com- 
bined experience and on our best 
judgment which we are present- 
ing to you, is a definite means to 
that end. Jf you adopt it and put 
it into execution immediately, we 
believe that it will support and 
make effective all the publicity 
you have had from the news- 
papers and magazines of the 
country and will round out the 
full measure of your opportunity 
by making this exposition a su- 
preme success in the eyes of the 
entire world. 

We are, with great respect and 
with assurances of our deep in- 
terest in the exposition, 

Yours very truly, 


FOR THE NEWSPAPERS 


Committee in Charge of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers 
Association : 


J. F. MacKay, Chairman, 
Toronto Globe 
H. L. Rogers, Chicago Daily News 
J. R. Rathom, Providence Journal 
Jason Rogers, New York Globe 
Louis Wiley, New York Times 
Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star 
D. B. Plum, Troy Record 
Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times 


FOR THE MAGAZINES 


Committee from the Quoin Club, 
The National Periodical 
Association : 


Herbert S. Houston, Chairman, 
The World’s Work 
William Woodhead, 
Sunset Magazine 
Frank C. Hoyt, The Outlook 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
Collier's Weekly 
J. Rowland Mix, 
Scribner's Magazine 
F. A. Duneka, Harper’s Monthly 
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Henry D. Wilson, 
_ _. Cosmopolitan Magazine 

R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, 
The Review of Reviews 


“The Advertising Clean-Up” 


Julius Schneider, advertising counsel 
of the Chicago Tribune, in a recent 
address on “The Advertising Clean-Up,” 
before the St. Louis Ad League, said: 
“Honesty and cleanliness are the most 
important factors in advertising to-day, 
Advertising once was he'd in contempt. 
It was largely confined to pills and cir. 
culars. It was a decoy to lure -the 
poor, unsuspecting buyer. There still 
is some fake advertising, but not much. 
Newspapers formerly accepted the ad- 
vertising offered them without looking 
into the standing of the advertiser or 
the merits of the goods advertised.” 
Fraudulent ads, he said, have not been 
confined to publications, however. “Our 
great and good friend, Uncle Sam, has 
allowed his mail service to be the dis- 
tributor of literature that was filled with 
deception and lure. But Uncle Sam 
has waked up, along with other me- 
diums, and is now very active in the 
suppression of fraud by mail. The time 
has come when the fraudulent advertis- 
er has to quit. Business and the people 
demand honesty in advertising.” 


Dailies to Conduct Advertising 
Bureau 


“The Missouri Associated Afternoon 
Newspapers” was formal'y organized at 
Columbia, Mo., May 20. An advance 
account of its purposes appeared in 
PrinTERS’ INK some time ago.  Eight- 
een papers in the lesser Missouri cities 
will club together to maintain advertis- 
ing solicitors in St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and Boston. The papers, it 
is Said, have a combined circulation of 
more than 30,000. 

These papers are members of the as- 
sociation: Cape Girardeau Republican, 
Carthage Press, Independence Examiner, 
Kirksville Express, Mexico Ledger, Ma- 
con Chronicle, Marshall Democrat-News, 
Maryville Tribune, Nevada Post, St. 


Charles Banner-News, Trenton Repub- 
lican, University Missourian, Sedalia 
Democrat, Poplar Bluff Republican, 


Chillicothe Constitution, Jefferson City 
Democrat-Tribune, Monett Record and 
Carrollton Democrat, 


Hellman with the “Hub” 


Walter C. Hellmann has resigned his 
connection with the Thomas M. Bowers 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, after a 
service of three years, to become _as- 
sistant advertising manager of “The 
Hub—Henry C. Lytton & Sons,” Chi- 
cago. 


Samuel F. Melcher, formerly in New 
York for Electrical Merchandise, of 
3rattleboro, Vt., is now associated with 
the Wales Advertising Company, New 
York, 
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Types of advertisements used in the RATLWAY AGE GAZETTE 
by the Warner-Reiss Sales Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
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@U1-008 ¥YRISCO BUILDING, 


ST. LOUTS., U.S.A. 
‘ Mgy 15th, 1914 
Railway Age Cazette, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: - 


It might be interest ing to you to know that the advertis- 
ing started by us in the "Gazette" in March of this year has result- 
ed in quite a number of inquiries, some of which developed into orders. 


This, we believe, is somewhat unusual, especially in th 
Railroad field and we are especially pleased, considering the fact 
that the "Starwal" water heater is something quite new and has not been 
offered in this field prior to our first copy run in the Gazette 


ie think that you will be pleased to know the results secured 
and are listing some of the inquiries received from this advertising:- 


Chicago & pihlee Western Ry ‘Long Island Railroad 


Tll. Richmond Hill, L.I. 
Maine couteal Retiroad, American Car & eset | Co. 
and, Me. Jeffersonville, Ind 
Akron & Barberton Belt Ry. Texas & gp tach Railroad, 
Barberton, Ohio. Marshall, Tex. 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, Ulster & Delaware’ Railroad, 
Chambersburg, Va. Roundout, N. Y. 


This will give you some idea.of how well our copy is pulling. 
We hope that it will continue. 


Yours very tru 


WARNER-RFISS PANY 





















Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


Woolworth Bldg. Transportation Bldg. Citizens Bldg. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
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McGraw 
Buying Unit Circulation 
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How it’ works for the advertisers 
in the Electric Railway Journal 





(Here isanew 400,000 Car Order 





Of the 25 patented or trade-named 
products specified, the 22 marked are ad- 
vertised through the Electric Railway 
Journal. Nearly everything used in the 
electric railway field is advertised in the 
Electric Railway Journal. 


This buying unit (the United Railways 
and Electric Co., of Baltimore, Md.) is 
represented on the Electric Railway Jour- 
nal’s subscription list by: 


The President Supt. Transportation 
General Counsel Claim Agent 
Treasurer Consulting Engineer 
General Manager Chief Engineer 

Asst. General Manager 
Supt. & Asst. Supt. Rolling Stock and Shops 


and 35 other department heads who sway the buy- 
ing not only of cars, but also of everything used 
in the power plant and repair shops, as well as 
on the line and track for construction, operation and 
maintenance. 

These readers use their Journals, as indicated by 
a recent letter from the President. He wrote: 

“Several times I have had occasion to use your 
advertising columns with satisfactory results.” 

That’s McGraw Buying Unit Circulation—not 
merely individuals, but the very individuals who do 
the buying of the whole organization. McGraw 
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United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 4 as hav- 
ing ordered eighty-five semi-convertible @ay-as-you-enter) 
cars from cg ecilhsen — has specified the fol- 
lowing details for equip : 
Seating capacity ......... 44 Cereida fixtures 
Weight (car body) .19,000 lb. 
Bolster centers, length, Curtain material. 

18 ft. 8 in. Destination signs,... a 
Length of body...30 ft. 8 in. Fare boxes ... 
Length over vestibule, Rr are 
ler 42 ft: 1 in; Bland! Drakes: 6: o-0:6:6:sieu 
Width over sills....8 ft. lin. Heaters ........... 
Width over all..... S ft. 54m. Headlights: ....4::4; 
Height, rail to sills, Journal boxes... 

2 ft. 8% in. _—— 
Height, sill to trolley base, 





























































9 it; 2-an; Ps: Bite eiares 

NG 5 fe vis sc sie s9'Gd Seas wood Registers 
Interior trim ........} bronze Sanders ...... Brill 
PRORAUNING: i6:0,0.0s'0.0' Sash fixtures ..... ri 
RUBIES biais nw cic vic cis cia monitor Seats, style .... Giale & Kil 
Underframe ...... composite Seating material ....7: cane 
Bumpers .........angle-irgn Springs ............ v) 
Car trimmings .. Gu Step treads ...... Cniversa 
Control, type.. ‘@®) type EMCEE, TYPO. occ cncced C3ril 
Couple WEPIIGN.  sicec0% iodo g Hildreth 

, (Van Dorn )No. 5 head Wheels .............. 32 in. 

FromEl.Ry-JInl. May 9,/914 
a 





P{ These readers U SE their Journals) 


Buying Unit Circulation is selected, not merely secured. First the 
organization that buys (the buying unit), then the individual pow- 
ers that buy. ‘Thus McGraw Circulation covers real sales oppor- 
tunities and covers them fully—wasteless circulation. The Journal 
reaches over 97% of all the buying units, representing over 99% 
of the mileage in the electric railway industry. 





er 


If these great buying units are potential customers of yours, 
write us for a Service Department Brief on the sales and adver- 
tising possibilities of your product. No obligation to you. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 
239 West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineeri. ¢ Record 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
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Fae Sot TREE STOPES POEL A BENIN, TN 


Big Advertisers Discuss Design 
Piracy 


Testimony of Philip Gotthelf, president of Elite Styles Co.; Robert Nelson, presi- 
dent, American Type Founders Co.; John S. Holbrook, vice-president, Gorham Co 


Special Washington Correspondence 


““T J NDER this bill we could 
“ not safely do fashion illus- 
trating because somebody might 
come along and say ‘I had that 
registered.” Mr. Philip Gotthelf, 
president of the Elite Styles Com- 
pany, of New York, was the 
speaker, and the remark was made 
in the course of his testimony at 
a hearing before the Committee 
on Patents of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the bill now be- 
fore Congress for the registration 
of designs. Dozens of the lead- 
ing advertisers of the country are 
members and contributors to the 
expense fund of the National De- 
sign Registration League, which 
is pushing this bill, and it has 
come aS a surprise to most of 
them that any serious objection 
to the passage of the proposed 
measure should have developed. 

“This is of vital importance,” 
pursued the publisher of Elite 
Styles, “not only to dressmakers 
and to their clients who reach in- 
to the millions, but also to the 
manufacturers of textiles and 
other goods which are recom- 
mended to be made up into these 
dress forms. I fear it would be 
impossible to carry on my busi- 
ness. I have always had an im- 
pression that fashions were ex- 
empt from the ordinary operation 
of the patent or copyright law. I 
have read that in a summary of 
patent law—that you could not 
prevent a woman from copying 
another woman’s dress, because 
inside of that garment there was 
a label. 

“There are a number of other 
firms in the same line of busi- 
ness as myself. I suppose they 
will all be in the same boat, all 
being obliged to bring from 
abroad a number of designs for 
insertion in each issue of each 
magazine for the enlightenment 
of the American public and as 
trade news for the dressmakers. 


I am on friendly terms with all 
other publishers, whom | meet 
occasionally and talk matters over 
with, Of course, each guards 
jealously where he obtains 
sketches and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Publisher Gotthelf described, at 
some length, the system followed 
in obtaining fashion designs for 
Elite Styles and for the patterns 
issued in connection therewith, 
“These designs,” he remarked at 
the outset, “are not picked . out 
of mid-air; they are made up 
from actual dresses seen abroad 
and very largely imported from 
abroad.” The American fashion 
publisher, he explained, obtains 
these designs either from import- 
ed magazines or by means of pho- 
tographic snap-shots made at the 
French race-courses and at public 
places in Paris. He admitted that 
the original creators of fashions 
in Paris are very much opposed 
to seeing their styles reproduced 
in French or other European pa- 
pers, and that they have tried to 
prevent the snapshotting of the 
mannequins. However, the orig- 
inators sell examples of each-style 
of dress to firms in various coun- 
tries, and, inasmuch as these du- 
plicates are worn or shown in 
shop windows, the ideas embodied 
soon become public property. 

Mr. Gotthelf was frank enough 
to say: “When I first engaged 
in the publication of fashion mag- 
azines, I really felt the whole 
business that this particular bill 
is trying to do away with was 
design piracy.” But he went on 
to justify his present business pol- 
icy by the explanation that the 
foreign designs, as received from 
Paris, are now used by his firm 
only as the basis for the new and 
original designs that are evolved 
—in other words, merely as the 
inspiration and the motif that re- 
flects the general trend of fash- 
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certain drapery of a skirt with 
some other feature from a totally 
diferent design and that forms a 
new and harmonious combination. 
We rearrange, modify and change 
completely the foreign designs. It 
is a standing rule in the fashion- 
rooms of my Office, where they 
compile fashions, that radical 
transformations must be made. 
Still, some of the basic ideas will 
continue, and according to this 
bill they cannot be grouped into 
new designs.” 


PIRACY IN THE TYPE-FOUNDING 
FIELD 


Inside information on the type- 
founding industry was presented 
freely during the testimony of 
Robert W. Nelson, president of 
the American Type Founders Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J. He said in 
part: “We have for years in our 
industry contended in the courts 
for some protection for our orig- 
inal designs of type faces. We 
can get it in foreign countries; 
we can get nothing here. More 
original faces are produced by my 
company than are produced by all 
the other type-founders in the 
world put together. We bring out 
a letter like the Cheltenham in 21 
different sizes; we expended $100,- 
000 in bringing it out. And maybe 
the first font that is sold is bought 
by the pirate and taken to an 
electrotype foundry, put in elec- 
trotype, and they get the cream of 
the business at not five per cent 
of the cost. They have access to 
90 per cent of our designs. 

“The machines have come along 
—legitimate entirely—and taken a 
large proportion of the type- 
founding business. Some of the 
machine concerns, earning twice 
what we are, never pay a cent for 
a design, never bring out a de- 
sign; they merely copy ours as 
soon as they are psoduced. We 
spend from $50,000 to $100,000 
every year, and have done so for 
15 years, in bringing out new and 
original designs. Many of our 
competitors, not all, merely take 
our designs and reproduce them 
by electrotyping, and at one-fifth 
the expense that we are put to. 

“I have a dozen or 15 speci- 
men books of competing concerns, 
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private concerns, that contain our 
faces right through, that have 
been electrotyped, counterfeited 
and reproduced. We often re- 
ceive complaints from customers 
saying that a particular type is 
bad, and that it must be ours, 
because it is our design of face; 
that the quality or the lining is 
not quite right, when we did not 
cast it. We are condemned fre- 
quently for work of that kind, 
when it is not our work at all, 
but a reproduction of a design 
known as ours in the trade. 

“Our concern has been in busi- 
ness twenty years. We have been 
paying four per cent on the com- 
mon stock, in which there is no 
water, for the last several years. 
That is all we have paid, except 
seven per cent on the preferred. 
We have paid four per cent on 
the common stock, where we 
ought to pay six or seven. There 
is $2,000,000 preferred stock and 
$4,000,000 common stock. There 
is not any stockholder of our 
company who owns over two and 
one-half per cent. There are 2,000 
stockholders scattered all over the 
country, and they are entitled to 
credit for the amount of enter- 
prise shown. A prominent print- 
er has said that we have done 
more for the printing business of 
this country than all other agen- 
cies combined, because of the 
wonderful variety of new faces 
brought out and produced by us. 

“There are fifteen or twenty 
foundries that make a practice of 
copying original productions, but 
the type-casting machine compa- 
nies in making matrices and sell- 
ing their casting machines to the 
extent of at least a couple of 
thousand, and in furnishing the 
matrices to cast designs they have 
stolen from us, have furnished 
those matrices so their customers 
can take the ‘fat’ part of our busi- 
ness. Lots of these fakers run 
a large number of casting ma- 
chines just to cast type in com- 
petition with us. There are only 
two or three concerns that do 
original’ work. Other industries 
are suffering from this same cause 
of piracy. I think in these days 
business is fairly honest, except 
for the pirates, and is growing 
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ie AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


is the evolution of an intense desire to 

meet all the requirements of National 
advertisers by placing at their disposal a pub. 
lication with a guaranteed circulation greater 
than that of any other, and such circulation so & It wil 
distributed as to give the advertiser and his & such t 
products a forceful introduction into more § sumer 
homes at less cost than he can possibly get § ing yo 
through any other medium. 


A big statement, yes—but a truthful one, is. see 


We will prove it to you by the most direct and fate p 
emphatic evidence you can possibly desire. You § talk ¢ 
have established precedents on which you base 
the value of a publication as an advertising B ih. 
medium. State your precedent and your mile 
of procedure and we will prove our worth. Throt 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZING 14 


will appeal to you because of its ability to give Bare 
not only intensely localized—but national, high capite 
quality magazine circulation at a low price 
Note the distribution in the following zones: 


New England States - - 436,061 
North Atlantic States - - 714,725 
North Central States - - 602,319 
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Southwestern States - - 15,081 
Southern States - - - - 103,592 
Rocky Mountain States - 19,109 
Pacific Coast States- - - 320,712 


It will appeal to you because it circulates in 
such tremendous quantity that it creates Con- , 
sumer Demand which is so necessary in mov- 
ing your goods from the shelves of the dealer. 


Consumer Demand is what every manufacturer 
is seeking, what every manufacturer needs, 
what every manufacturer must have. To cre- 
ate Desire and Consumer Demand you must 
talk direct to the consumer. You can’t dele- 
gate the work to jobber, or retailer, or make 
the responsibility theirs. 


MINE THE AMERICAN SUNDAY MAG- 


; you can secure this Consumer De- 
mand in over 2,200,000 homes, locaied in the 
area of greatest production and wealth per 
capita. 


The American Sunday Magazine 


20 Fifth Avenue Charles S. Hart 908 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK Advertising Manager CHICAGO 
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more honest. Give us legislation 
providing that no man can pirate 
another mans goods.” 


VIEWS OF GORHAM OFFICIAL 


John §. Holbrook, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I., appeared as spokes- 
man for the silversmithing and 
jewelry industry. He said: “It 
is the commercial work that we 
are interested in protecting. We 
have certain protection along cer- 
tain lines to-day under the design 
patent law. For instance, in our 
flatware designs a single patent 
covering a handle for knives, 
forks, spoons and similar articles 
will cover the whole range of 150 
articles made of that pattern, be- 
cause they are all made on the 
same design, the handles simply 
being of different sizes. We do 
high-class art work, but the 
‘bread and butter’ goods, as I call 
them, the goods from which we 
pay our labor, the goods for 
which we hire our.labor, and the 
goods which enable us to pay our 
dividends, are the commercial 
goods, and it is that class that 
needs protection. 

“If we make, say, a candlestick, 
we have a certain grade to main- 
tain. We know, if it is a com- 
mercial stick and is put out at 
competitive prices and to give the 
public the maximum value for 
their money, that that stick should 
be of a certain gauge of metal. 
That has to be a respectable ar- 
ticle, an article of proper use, 
an article which is not flimsy; 
that stick must be made of a 
certain gauge. It is probably a 
spun stick. Any pirate who has 
a lathe and a few chucks and 
tools can go to work and spin up 
a duplicate of that stick. Then 
what does he do? He cuts our 
gauge. He may cut two or three 
ounces out of that stick, and when 
he cuts it, for every ounce he 
cuts out he is saving 50 to 60 
cents. Maybe that will equal his 
labor cost on it. Having done 
that, he puts out a stick which is 
so bad—you may think I am ex- 
aggerating—but it is an actual fact 
that I have been able to cut 
through the metal’ of some of 








these competing sticks w; 

thumb eae, gece Mg 
is a damage to the vai alt wn 
is amag € original manu- 
facturer, because the competing 
stick has been put out necessarily 
at a lower price to cut the mar- 
ket, and the price has been taken 
out of the value of the metal, 
He has not given the public any 
more value for the lower price: 
he has given them less, and prob- 
ably much less in proportion to 
the cut. The pirate is giving the 
public a stick which has a very 
much less value than ours. 

“We have got to do one of two 
things. If he is a man of some 
importance who has got a market 
for his goods, we will probably 
meet his cut in price, and main- 
tain our gauge, going to cost. In 
other words, we sacrifice our 
profit on that particular thing 
rather than be driven out of the 
market. Sometimes we decide to 
hold our market, and we perhaps 
launch an advertising campaign 
on the Gorham standard stick; 
the other thing to do is to ignore 
him entirely. If we ignore him, 
the sales on our stick will slow 
up; if we meet him, the chances 
are the sales will also slow up. 
I do not know why; that is part 
of the psychology of the public 
I cannot explain to you. 

“We had a case a little while 
ago, where a man in New York 
copied an individual almond-dish, 
which we were selling at $13.20 
a dozen. He cut the weight and 
put it out at $10.50—these are 
wholesale prices. We maintained 
our gauge in the dish just at the 
Gorham standard, but we went 
after him with $9.30 a dozen. His 
dish is out of the market. We 
are selling the dish at cost. When 
we were selling that dish at $13.20 
a dozen, we were selling 20,000 a 
year. Our sales dropped to 6,000 
and now they are back to about 
8,000 and they never will come 
back to 20,000 again. That dish 
has been cut down in quantity 
in the factory; it interferes with 
the labor which produces the 
product to a certain extent; it 
interferes with the public more 
from the fact that they were given 
a dish by the copyist which was 
not as serviceable. 





















“l have had combs and brushes 
submitted to me so thin that when 
we stripped the back off you could 
see through the silver, where the 
steel die had .punched the silver, 
it was so thin. The result has 
been that to-day the public is 
afraid of sterling toiletware. 
The sales of the whole line of 
sterling toiletware have dropped 
off; the public have turned away 
from it. I do not think that this 
is because of the competition of 
celluloids. Knowing what I do 
of the department store and the 
cheap toiletware that is put out 
to-day, I do not think that is so. 
We are making a limited amount 
of high-class toiletware, and the 
legitimate manufacturers that are 
making sterling toiletware to-day 

» are making the high-class and sell- 
ing it in limited quantities. That 
trade keeps up, but the commer- 
cial sterling toiletware is going 
down and out.” 

Speaking of the practice of 
some retailers to take original 
goods to a competing manu fac- 
turing concern and have them du- 
plicated, the Gorham manager 
said: “Four or five years ago 
the buyer of a very important 
house, and a very important cus- 
tomer of ours, a retail jeweler, 
became peevish over something; 
he did not think we treated him 
just right, and he invited our 
traveler who visited his territory 
to deliver to another manufac- 
turer one of our sets, with the 
avowed intention of having it 
copied. He said: ‘If you don’t 
want to send the set to that man- 
ufacturer, I am going to do it 
and have it copied,’ which was 
done. I would not want to think 
so badly of any manufacturer as 
to believe that he built up his suc- 
cess by copying our designs, but 
it is undoubtedly true that our 
designs are copied to a large ex- 
tent. Pirates are found among 
the large concerns only to a very 
limited extent. I think sometimes 
it comes through inadvertence. 
We have had cases where we have 
called attention to a design patent 
they have copied and they have 
stopped at once. In the smaller 
concerns is where we fear the 
Piracy more than we do from any- 
where else.” 
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Changing Labels With- 
out Lost Motion 





How John Lucas & Co. Put a 
Line of Products Under a New 
Label Which Identifies One with 
All—Clever Device to Get Direc- 
tion Books to Users—A Minimum 
Order of Helps 


RINTERS’ INK for June 27, 
1912, told how John Lucas 
& Co. Inc. Philadelphia, in- 
duced customers to buy more 
paints for household use by group- 
ing fourteen separate products in 
small sizes in a combination box, 
selling at a popular price under 
the general title of “Lucas Home 
Helps.” The company found that 
it was almost as easy for the deal- 
er to sell his customer a combi- 
nation including a number of arti- 
cles she was likely to need, as to 
sell her a single can of the particu- 
lar paint or varnish she asked for. 
So successful was the campaign, 
in fact, that the company is now 
placing “Home Helps” labels on 
all the regular-sized packages of 
those fourteen products which go 
into the dealer’s regular stock, and 
are purchased separately instead 
of in combination. 
_ This change will naturally result 
in tying the whole line together 
under a common name, but its ac- 
complishment is attended by some 
interesting problems. In the first 
place, the old labels under which 
the goods have been sold for 
years, of different designs and dif- 
ferent colors, have a certain good- 
will value which the company does 
not want to sacrifice. A great 
many packages bearing the old la- 
bels are on the dealers’ shelves, 
and naturally nothing should be 
done which would interfere with 
the sale of those packages. Many 
dealers take pride in the appear- 
ance of their paint stock, and a 
“mixture” of labels would dis- 
please the dealer and give custom- 
ers the impression that his stock 
was not complete. Furthermore, 
the display of two different labels 
on the same goods would necessi- 
tate a lot of explanation on the 
part of the dealer that he was not 
trying to subst-tute. 
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The company got around the 
difficulty very neatly by pasting 
the new label on the back of the 
can, leaving the front of the old 
label intact. So the dealer can al- 
ways Cisplay all of his stock un- 
der uniform labels. So long as he 
has on hand any old stock which 
was received before the “Home 
Helps” label was adopted, he can 
turn the latter to the wall where 
it will not be visible. Just as soon 
as his old stock is gone, he can 
turn all of the cans around and 
display his whole stock under the 
new labels, which are of different 
colors but uniform ‘in design. 


A UNIQUE DIRECTION BOOKLET 


3ut right there another diffi- 
culty put in an appearance. The 
old labels extended clear around 
the can, and contained on the back 
a set of “directions for use.” 
Those directions are important, es- 
pecially wixcre the goods are sold 
for home use, and when the new 
label was pasted on the back of 
the can they were covered up. On 
all sizes of cans up to gallons and 
half-gallons no room was left for 
directions. On those large sizes 
the directions could be pasted on 
the sides, between the front and 
back labels, but not on the smaller 
cans. 

The difficulty was overcome by 
combining the directions for the 
whole line in a booklet, die-cut in 
circular form to fit the lid of the 
can. The small cans have a fric- 
tion top which is opened with a 
key, and this key is held in place 
by a raised flange around the edge 
of the cover, with the direction 
booklet underneath it. When the 
customer removes the key to open 
the can, the direction book gets 
instant attention. 

The company calls attention to 
the fact that the booklet is really 
an advertisement for the whole 
line: 

“This booklet not only gives di- 
rections for each article in the 
‘Home Helps’ line, but also con- 
tains pertinent suggestions for the 
use of each article. By this means 
every time one of the ‘Home 
Helps’ specialties is sold, the 
whole story goes into the home. 
The consumer is compelled to go 
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over page after page to find the 
directions for the particular article 
he bought. He cannot fail to be 
interested in other ‘Home Helps’ 
products, and just that minute 
more trade is established on these 
specialties.” 

To induce dealers to feature the 
new label as rapidly as possible 
the company has prepared a series 
of dealer helps which display the 
new name conspicuously, and js 
making a premium offer as an in- 
ducement to use the helps. With 
every order for “Home Helps” to- 
taling $30 or over, the company 
offers to give two varnish brushes 
for every dollar in the order. 
These brushes are to be given as 
premiums to customers with pur- 
chases of t2 goods. The com- 
pany also agrees to run three ads, 
five inches across two columns, 
over the dealer’s name in his local 
paper, calling attention to the free- 
brush offer. The space is paid 
for by the company. The above 
applies to dealers in towns of 
10,000 or less. For dealers in lar- 
ger towns the proposition is ex- 
actly the same, except that the 
minimum order required is $60 
worth of “Home Helps.” The 
dealer gets 120 brushes, and the 
three newspaper ads. 

Dealers are urged to put in a 
window trim, materials for which 
are furnished, at the time the first 
ad is run. The company also fur- 
nishes gummed price-stickers, 
metal strips for the edge of the 
dealer’s paint shelves, color charts, 
and moving picture slides. On spe- 
cial request a motion window dis- 
play is provided which has al- 
ready been described in PriNnTERs’ 
INK. 


National Cloak in Men’s Ap- 
parel Field 


The National Cloak & Suit Company, 
of New York, which recently increased 
its capital stock to $17,000,000, will 
enter the men’s apparel field and do a 
general mail-order business. 


Charles J. Savage is now associated 
with Edmond A. Townley in advertising 
work in New York. For some time 
past Mr. Savage has been doing special 
work for advertisers and agencies. 
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Stacey Bender 


: has joined the advertising 
staff of the McClure Pub- 
lications and will represent 


: THE LADIES’ WORLD 
; in New York State 
and New York City 
i ARTHUR S. MOORE, 


Sec'y and Advertising Director 
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Money-Making Information 
For the Advertiser 


The following unbroken record of increase in Newsstand 
Net Sales, Paid in Advance Subscriptions, and Total Paid 
Circulation of Snappy Stories, tabulated in three columns for 
the past sixteen months (January, 1913, to April, 1914,) 
ought to convince even a doubting Thomas that there is a 
constantly increasing demand for an all-fiction magazine, 
made up of bright, entertaining short stories: 


Net Salesto Paidinadvance Total Net 

_ 1913 the News Co. Subscriptions. Circulation. 
err 2,081 50,865 
Peery ................ SoBe 2,276 53,119 
ae: 2,319 54,067 
As SPS a ae 54,631 2,541 57,172 
ae 2,743 61,072 
See rete 2,876 64,352 

OO eee 3,155 69,098 
MME, 3 5 oie. jon sos bose e'o 3 71,448 3,384 74,832 
& /September ............... 78,848 3,579 82,427 
Sitges «............:.... Sie 3,812 84,235 
2 rere 86,310 4,187 90,497 
| Se 89,936 4,986 94,922 
> e Jenuery, 1014............ @1081 5,163 97,104 
DOMME oa cccisceccsss. BEBO 5,378 100,008 
ree cae . 98781 5,453 104,237 
PAO sos 2s cas cesaveses.csos AOR 5,987 109,467 


At this rate of increase, you can see that May will have 
about 115,000 Net Sales,—June 124,000, and for July and 
August we expect sales of around 150,000, because those 
are the two great fiction magazine months. 

The low rate of $80.00 per page, based on 80,000 circulation, still 
obtains, but the actual cost of manufacture of a page of advertising 
is approaching so close to the net return of a page to us, that we 
shall soon have to increase the rate in self defense. 

These figures, as you see, spell one thing—that the circulation of 
“Snappy Stories,” now well over 100,000, is headed for the 200,000 
mark, and will reach it by the first of the year. By acting now, 


you will be obtaining your advertising during the following year, 
at the astonishingly low rate of 5c: PER PAGE PER THOUSAND. 


Two back covers are open—August and October. Three colors— 
$200.00, and I’ll guarantee 150,000 NET Sales. Talk quick if you 


want one. 

GUY W. WHITCOMB Advertising Manager | 
Western Representative “SNAPPY STORIES, 
CHICAGO OFFICE 16 FE, 33d St., New York. 
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A “Come- 


Back” bv Means of Ad- 
vertis sing 
A Group of Manufacturers of 


Black Walnut Are Advertising 
to Re-establish a Once Popular 
Product into Favor—The Pecu- 
liar Difficulties of the Task and 
How They Are Being Met 


UPPOSE you had a remarka- 

bly fine commodity to sell— 
one that consumers in countries 
other than your own had been 
purchasing at a premium for 
years; suppose you wanted to 
make people at home realize its 
value, but found that they didn’t 
believe the commodity even ex- 
isted any longer: what would you 
do? 

That is the problem which 
has confronted manufacturers of 
American walnut lumber, gener- 
ally referred to as black walnut. 
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This wood, which is one of the 
finest hardwoods extant, and un- 


questionably the best domestic 
wood, was in general use in 


America for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, from about 1870 to 1895; 
but in the last twenty years it 
has dropped almost entirely out 
of sight in this country, though 
manufacturers of furniture and 
interior, finish in Germany, Great 
Britain and other countries have 
been taking all of it that could 
be supplied. 

The present production is esti- 
mated at fifty million feet a year 
—quite a little bunch of lumber, 
if one regards the figures care- 
fully. The producers of this wood 
were not entirely satisfied with 
conditions abroad, and decided 
that it is time for Americans to 
use at least a fair proportion of 
it; but, as suggested, they have 
been met on all sides with the 
declaration from leading manu- 
facturers that there isn’t any 
more black walnut, and that it 
would be useless for 
them to attempt to 





BLACK WALNUT 


The Aristocrat of American Hardwoods 


utilize it, as they 
would be unable to 
get enough with 
which to continue op- 





be able to get it now and hereafter. 


also to give full information about the stock. 
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Manufacturers of furniture, pianos and interior finish know that Black 
Walnut is the finest hardwood produced on this continent. 
have been under the impression heretofore that it is not possible to get 
a sufficient continuous supply of this wood ‘to enable them to use it 
The purpose of this and succeeding advertisements is to show that ther 
is an ample and permanent supply, and that those who specify it will 


The stock listed below is dry and ready to. ship, and the firms indicated 
will be glad to quote anyone interested in logs, lumber or veneers, and 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, 
Piqua, On: 





Soe0 $4.ana Poicher No? 





erations for any 
length of time. 

The walnut men in- 
sist that they have the 
lumber and _ veneers, 
and that, though there 
are no longer any 
forests of walnut, the 
production has been 
steady for years, and 
may be relied upon to 
continue. But every- 
where the same _ in- 
credulous expression; 
greeted the producers. 
People simply didn’t 
believe that black wal- 
nut was to be had. 


They may 





tam inhitiaialiiaaaeii Finally some of 

se 1 ae PIO ol the leading walnut 

Sims tthe cae it men of the country 

: PRANK PURCELL ® got together to talk 

ii fe aa an 2 mae i things over. They 


decided that the first 
thing to do was to 
join hands to con- 
vince the trades 








FACTS TO OFFSET POPULAR 


WALNUT SUPPLY IS LIMITED 


IMPRESSION THAT BLACK 


which might be ex- 
pected to use wa-nut, 
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and also the country at large, that 
the material is still here, and that 
the supply is ample. The following 
firms are now working together 
to this end: Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. A. McCowen & Co., 
Salem, Ind.; Sanders & Egbert 
Company, Goshen, Ind.; Theodor 
Francke  Erben, Cincinnati; 
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Furniture Manufacturer and Arti- 
san, Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record and Veneers. Results 
thus far have been surprisingly 
good. 

The walnut ads have been un- 
usual in that they have featured 
actual lists of stock on hand and 
ready to ship, the names of the 
firms holding the material being 
given. This was a 
sort of “proof of the 





be interests, as a furniture dealer, consist of supplying 


merit, they continue to sell on that account. 


What American Walnut Means to You 


tomers with the newest and best in your field. Things that are new 
sell largely by reason of their novelty; and if they are backed by real 


pudding,” as the an- 
nouncements declared 
that plenty of walnut 
is being produced, and 
followed it up with 
the clinching _ testi- 
mony of specific of:- 
ferings by the lead- 


your cus- 










For both reasons you should stock up with furniture made of Black 
Walnut, the Aristocrat of American Hardwoods. Used by the master 
craftsmen of the old world for a quarter of a century, and hailed by them 





as the finest cabinet wood extant, it is now being taken up again by Amer 


ing houses. 
In addition to this, 
















































ican factories, and at the July shows will be one of the big feat 
can offer it to your trade as something new, and at.the same 
material which stands at the very head of all woods used in 
making 

This 1s a brown wood era. The fact that other woods are be 
to resemble the natural color of Black V 








alnut shows which 


with a wood which is naturally brown, and is the king of 
materials as well, stock up with Black Walmut. When you sel 
of black walnut furniture, you are insuring repeat orders; whe 
furniture of any other kind, you are merely filling out a suite 
suggesting additional purchases 








tell your trade about it, and to supply they demand for furni 
of that material 


Sanders & Egbert Co., Theodor Francke Erben, 


H. A. McCowen & Co., 


Frank Purcell, 


Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Pickrel Walnut € 
St. Louis, Mo. 





trade wind is blowing. If you would meet this demand for bro 








Black Walnut is the 1914 sensation. See that you are in a position to 


Salem, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 


complete lists of stock 
Says have been mailed out 
furniture direct to leading con- 
sumers all over the 


ive You 


Ca country, furniture 

is factories, piano fac- 
oo tories, interior finish 
a pen aul plants, automobile 
rand not concerns, railroad car 


builders, etc., being 
on the majling-list. 
These direct. solicita- 
nate tions, backed up by 


ture made 


Goshen, Ind Cincinnati, 0. trade-paper publicity, 
East St. Louis Walnut Co, Geo. W. Hartzell, § have produced a large 
Cost St. Louie, 18 Pique; 0. # number of inquiries, 


showing that consum- 
ers are really inter- 
‘0, ested in the rejuvena- 
tion of black walnut 
for American con- 








sumption 


STRAIGHT TALK TO DEALERS AS TO WHY BLACK WALNUT The situation has 


IS COMING BACK 


George W. Hartzell, Piqua, O.; 
East St. Louis Walnut Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Frank Pur- 
cell, Kansas City, Mo.; and the 
Pickrel Walnut Company, St. 
Louis. 

These concerns decided to be- 
gin an aggressive trade - paper 
campaign, designed to acquaint 
users of hardwoods with the fact 
that walnut has not gone out of 
existence, but is still being pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to 
take care of the needs of con- 
suming factories. Contracts were 
made with the Hardwood Record, 





been helped on _ ac- 

count of the fact that 
the pendulum of “wood fashions,” 
so to speak, has been swinging to- 
ward the browns.’ Mahogany has 
been followed by so many imita- 
tions, it is declared, that red tones 
have been made less desirable, 
while oak has been finished all the 
way from light yellow to black, 
and now the Flemish and early 
English effects in oak, which are 
brown, are being accompanied by 
a strong demand for Circassian 
walnut, red gum and other brown 
woods. Since black walnut is 
naturally brown, it looks as though 
the trend is toward the revival. 
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In addition to going to consum- 
ing manufacturers with the wal- 
nut propaganda, the walnut men 
have been urging furniture mer- 
chants to stock up with black wal- 
nut, pointing out that it now has 
the advantage of novelty, together 
with the highest quality. In view 
of the approach of the furniture 
shows in July, the attention of the 
retailers has been directed to prob- 
able walnut furniture exhibitions 
and the retail trade has been urged 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to cash in on the demand 
for walnut furniture which it is 
predicted will follow its second 
debut. 

More walnut has been used in 
America during the past year, it 
is said, than for the previous 
decade. A number of large fur- 
niture houses have taken it up, 
and some of the principal manu- 
facturers of talking - machines 
have also included black walnut 
with mahogany, oak and Circas- 
sian walnut in the list of mate- 
rials used for cases. All this is 
familiarizing the public with the 
fact that walnut is again being 
manufactured, and is making it 
easier for the walnut interests to 
make their product the staple that 
it formerly was. 

The campaign is _ interesting 
from a number of angles. It is 
a co-operative movement, similar 
to others which have been re- 
corded in recent years. It is un- 
usual, also, in that it is making 
use of advertising for “come- 
back” purposes. It ‘s generally 
agreed that it is iust as difficult, 
if not more so, tc ‘evive the 
popularity of an articic which has 
once enjoyed great favor as to 
start an entirely new proposition 
on the road to fame and fortune. 
It also suggests the great possi- 
bilities of the trade press for work 
of this kind, for the campaign 
thus far is entirely confined to 
such papers. Additional mediums 
will probably be added to the list 
later. 





Fred Harkins, of New Bedford, Mass., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Tremont Stores, Boston. 





Brackett & Parker, of Boston. now 
have the account of the Boston Varnish 
Company. 
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CONOMY with an_indi- 

vidual or a nation consists 
of buying all things in the 
order of the importance and 
immediacy of their need. 


How soon will your business 
need a paper of the character 
of Old Hampshire Bond to ex- 
press its standards? How soon 
will you begin really to econo- 
mize by buying 


Oi 
Pampshire 
ome 


Write on your present letter- 
head for sample of modern let- 
terheads—if you care to, 
include 10c. for package of 
Semi-Business Stationery. 





HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


















































































































































































































































The Diary of a Sales 
Manager 


Man 
That 


How Imagination Helps the 
on the Road—Salesmen 
Are “City Broke” and Some 
That Are Not—Results of Mer- 
chandising Investigation—Sign of 
Dream Coming True 


By Roy B. Simpson 


FIFTH WEEK 

“OME salesmen remind me of 
the old mountaineer when 

he saw a locomotive for the 

first time. He had his own 

horses and wagons. He knew 


that his wagons wouldn’t go un- 
less the horses or something else 
pulled them, and the pullers must 
be visible to his eyes. He saw the 
great engine pull its train away 
from town and tried to figure 
what made it go. Finally he said 
—"‘Thar must be hosses inside.” 

This man accepted only what 
had accumulated within his own 
restricted vision. He could pic- 
ture a runaway team in his mind's 
eye, but that is merely an image 
of what has been. Many salesmen 
are similarly handicapped. They 
believe only that which they have 
personally experienced. This is 
limited reproductive imagination. 

Creative imagination is different. 
It is one of the biggest elements 
in salesmanship. New _ things 
made from old things that already 


exist—is one of the results of 
creative imagination. 
Cogs, wheels, gears, springs, 


and levers are centuries old, yet 
the inventor imagines and pro- 


duces new mechanical marvels 
every year. 

Marconi knew the air was 
charged with electrical energy. 


He imagined that he could send 
messages across the ocean on 
these electric waves, and he pro- 
duced the means for doing it. 
Without imagination there would 
have been no wireless telegraphy. 

The salesman who is continu- 
ously successful works his imagi- 
nation more than his arms and 
legs. He remembers his past 
successful experiences and works 
them over and over again into 
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new plans and arguments to sell 
more goods just as the inventor 
uses his old cogs and levers to 
make new machines. 

We are prone to call these fel- 
lows dreamers or scoff at them as 
schemers, but everything big be- 
gan as a dream—the child of q 
fertile imagination. To visualize 
these dreams is ambition in its 
highest conception. 

* * * 

This has been a busy Monday 
and a day of surprises. Twice | 
was forced to reverse mental de- 
cisions formed last week. Two 
of the four applicants interviewed 
last Thursday proved to be mere 
job-hunters. 

One of these chaps—Tom Cross 
by name—is an old hosiery man. 
He sold the Wear-Proof Line up 
to three years ago, and since then 
he has been on the city staff of 
a wholesale grocer. 

Cross spent three days going 
over our samples. He _ knows 
hosiery, and he admits that Sure- 
wear Hosiery is a mighty good 
proposition—better values and a 
larger line than any of our com- 
petitors can offer, yet he came in- 
to my office and astounded me 
with the. statement that “we are 
going to have hard sledding for 
two years because competition is 
so keen and the old advertised 
lines are so thoroughly in- 
trenched.” 

I figured that the Tom Cross 
brand of imagination would be 
worth about zero to this company. 
Thousands of small-town mer- 
chants who are buying their hos- 
iery from jobbers or several dif- 
ferent specialty manufacturers 
are waiting to buy a complete line 
direct from one factory, but Cross 
vision didn’t reach that far. [| in- 
formed him we couldn’t use him. 
Last Thursday he looked good. 

Albert Burnham is another ap- 
plicant that seemed O.K. He 1s 
a big fellow, pink-cheeked, jolly, 
well fed, and carefully tailored— 
one of the star performers of the 
Tubenot Company. Albert sold 
that line to every big retailer in 
Indiana, and he was sure he coul 
make a bigger record with our 
line in towns under 5,000 popula- 
tion. 








————_— —— 
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BON BONS CHOCOLATES 


TRENTON,N.J. 


5.21.14 


Editor of Printers’ Ink. 
Dear Sir: 
*#* | don’t know just how 
interesting it is to you, but we have 
had more people tell us, and more 


letters written us in connection 
with having seen this article* in 
PRINTERS’ INK, than any other 
one particular thing that has named 
Belle Mead Sweets in a publication, 
and while this isn’t so much to tell 
you of the good we believe it has 
done us, we thought it might be in- 
teresting for you to know that a 
great many very big business men 
all over the world, evidently not 
only take PRINTERS’ INK but they 
also read it regardless of how long 
the article may be. 
Very truly yours, 


THE BELLE ME es, TSMAKERS 
\ 
——S 
Sa Secty. 


* “Sticking to your Policy Guns in a Hard-Fought Field,” May 14, 1914, issue. 
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But when Albert began calling 
the small-town dealers “ginks,” 
“kikes,” “hill Billies,” and the like, 
I told him he wouldn’t do. When 
we are ready to make the cities 
we will take him on. 

Here is an able man with a 
wrong perspective of the retail 
dealer. City born and bred he 
feels in his own heart that the 
country merchant is a back-num- 
ber. He would “queer” the house 
and himself if he tack!ed the trade 
we expect to sell. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
salesman who has been educated 
in the small-town field will shy off 
from the big stores when he sells 
in the cities. I have seen many 
country salesmen with city head- 
quarters sell the small general 
store on a side street and give the 
big department store a wide berth. 

The big general-line manufac- 
turer who sells to the small-town 
trade can get city distribution, but 
he must do it with salesmen who 
are city broke. Those who try the 
cities with country trained men 
invariably fail, and the men blame 
the line for it. 

The sales manager accepts the 
verdict of his men as final, but 
this is not enough. The country 
merchant is a pretty wise guy. 
He is traveling more every year, 
and the people of his community 
know more about the world in 
general and styles in particular 
than they did ten years ago. They 
have grown on, The sales man- 
ager has not. 

Therefore, the failure of any 
general-line manufacturer to get 
city distribution is due either to 
the unfitness of the sales organi- 
zation to cope with city conditions 
or to lack of consistent advertis- 
ing. 

* * * 

TuespAY—Tommy Caswell, our 
advertising manager, is receiving 
to-day. He is delighted with my 
old stunt of restricting interviews 
with solicitors to one day in the 
week. In the future he will see 
them on Tuesday, except by spe- 
cial appointment on other days. 

I hired four new men and fired 
one of the boys employed by Mr. 
Allis. Jim Russell was the man 
laid off. He spent all of last 
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week on a scouting trip, called on 
twelve dealers, and turned in only 
one report favorable to our line 
He can’t do any dreaming for 
himself, and he won’t do much to 
help my dreams come true, 

The four new men are Jake 
Moch, Wilson Spivey, J. D, Brit- 
ton, and Jeff Keene—live wires 
with clean records in jobbing 
lines. We are fortunate in pick- 
ing up such men with a strong 
following in small towns. They 
want the territory they have been 
covering, and they'll get it. 

2K * * 


WeEDNESDAY—To-day is the ap- 
pointed date for our report of last 
week’s investigation. Seventeen 
salesmen spegt the entire week 
calling on th country merchants 
of this StateS. They visited 502 
dealers, an a¥erage of about 30 
for each man, 

We got together in our class- 
room at ten o’clock, and all the of- 
ficers and directors were present 
to see the results of “trying it on 
the dog.” I'll let the boys tell 
their own story. 

Bob Bates, one of our most 
promising men, was called first. 
“T called on 32 dealers in 14 towns 
and showed my samples, which are 
only about half the proposed line. 
Seven dealers gave me orders for 
297 dozen. Nine dealers are wait- 
ing for the complete line. Twelve 
would buy Surewear Hosiery 
straight through if given the ex- 
clusive agency, and four want 
loaded stuff at a low price that 
can be sold at a big profit.” 

Claude Batterman said—“We 
sure are headed right. I made 
eight towns, picked the best dealer 
in each town, and sold him. My 
orders amount to 371 dozen from 
the samples I had, and these or- 
ders will be increased when the 
man who gets that territory goes 
out with the full line. Our adver- 
tising scheme is a winner.” 

P. Dalton Waite was the third 
man. He ruffled his shock of 
blonde curls over his number eight 
brow and drawled—“I mailed my 
report, Mistah Hawkins—16 gross 
—twenty-three hundred and four 
dozen—which speaks for itself.” 

The boys cheered, except Gabe 
Tutt, who tittered at Waite’s airy 
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persiflage. Gabe reported calls on 
18 dealers in 10 towns. Sales of 
930 dozen to 7 dealers, 

Miles Peyton—‘The dealers I 
visited are all splitting their hos- 
iery business. They went ‘nuts’ 
over the prospect of buying every 
thing they need from one house. 
Sold four accounts, The rest of 
them want to see the full line.” 

Cecil Redman—‘Say, this whole 
proposition is a pipe. With a line 
like this and advertising in the 
country weekly papers we'll make 
a killing. I sold 110 dozen to 14 
dealers.” Cecil is one of those 
fellows who always wants some- 
thing we can’t give him. I’ll have 
to crimp him. We are not going 
to advertise in country weeklies, 
but our dealers are. 

W. H. Kirts, Baldy Jones, and 
Harry Smith were unfortunate in 
striking the flooded district in the 
Southern part of the State. They 
did some missionary work—no 
orders but a written request from 
every dealer to see the complete 
line as soon as possible. 

Fritz Levey is now:a Presbyte- 
rian, but he hasn’t lost any of the 
commercial instinct credited to 
those of his original faith—‘‘Give 
it me der shubarbs of Shecargo 
and I will beat der punch in der 
home stretch py dree laps,” said 
Fritz. He saw 37 merchants and 
turned in orders for 1,400 dozen 
pairs of hose. 

Cal Barber—‘‘Saw 20 merchants 
and sold 5. Requests from 13 for 
complete line. Nothing doing with 
other 7.” 

Bruce Wilson—‘“Cal'ed on 26 
dealers. All but 9 favorable to 
our plan. Sold 10.” 

F. A. Marshall—“Sold 3 out of 
10. Six will wait for full line.” 

Woods, West, and Fredericks 
each called on 22 dealers, and sold 
5. Poor work, but will do better 
in their old territories with full 
line. 

All orders were accepted for 
shipment within 90 days. Several 
of the men were keyed up to make 
long speeches, but I cut them 
short. Next week we will have a 
meeting and give them a chance 
to offer suggestions. 

Everything looks rosy to-night. 

THuRSpAY—Seventeen men on 
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a scouting trip in one State sold 
5,102 dozen in one week. This is 
pretty good work for a starter 
with only half the line ready. Now 
if the credit man will only be good 
to us we will be happy. 

Tolleson, our advertising agent, 
chuckled with joy when I told him 
about the week’s sales. Really, 
we didn’t expect the boys to do 
much more than get opinions from 
the trade. 

Spent the day on correspond- 
ence and supervision of details 
in getting our order system prop- 
erly started. Several of the sales- 
men don’t know how to write an 
order. 

* * Xx 

FripAyY—Walther Schmid, our 
factory superintendent, acted like 
a schoolboy when I showed him 
our first bunch of orders. 

“Vot did I toldt you?” he splut- 
tered. “Dose hose vill sell dem- 
selfs. Dey are too goot, yet you 
yump at der conglusions you must 
advertise dem. Safe your moneys, 
my poy! Safe your moneys!” 

‘Half joking or half in earnest, 
Schmid is a prince of a fellow, 
yet he is like many factory men 
who think their productions are 
so endowed with the power of 
thought transference that only 
babes and fools refrain from buy- 
ing them. 

Cohn, the yarn expert, is more 
practical. He knows that the sell- 
ing end is the hot end of the 
proposition. He was on the road 
sixteen years. 

SaTuRDAY—Four hours of rou- 
tine this morning—nineteen holes 
with the boss this afternoon, and 
a Turkish bath to-night. 

We are beginning to make our 
dream come true. 

(To be continued.) 


“National Drink Week” 
Scheduled 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, of 
Westfield, N. Y., has announced that 


June 29 to July 4, inclusive, will be 
“National Drink Week. 
The company has arranged special 


window and store displays and other 
special helps for the occasion. 

Allen Brett, formerly managing editor 
of Concrete-Cement Age, Detroit, has 
joined the — staff of Engineering 
News, New York. 
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Selecting the Right Kind 
of Salesmen 


Practice of Prominent Sales Man- 
agers in Picking Men Who Will 
Make Good—Tests and Questions 
to Bring Out Personal Qualifica- 
tions — Plans that Eliminate 
Crooks and Other Undesirables 


By J. C. Asplet 
Second of a Series of Three Articles on 
Newer Methods of Finding and 
Training Salesmen 

N one respect at least a selling 

organization might be com- 
pared to a basket of lemons— 
there is no telling how many good 
lemons one bad lemon may spoil. 

Salesmen measure their work 
and their ability by the work and 
the ability of others within the or- 
ganization. Take a salesman to 
task for letting the grass grow 
under his feet, and quite probably 
he will reply: “Well, perhaps I 
could have worked a little harder, 
but I don’t see where you have 
any kick coming; look how much 
more business I get than Jones.” 
If he doesn’t say so, he is think- 
ing it, and so the sales manager 
must take this attitude into con- 
sideration when it comes to pick- 
ing his men. He wants to keep 
out the “Jones,” or at least as 
many of them as possible. He 
must consider the effect that a 
non-producer will have on his or- 
ganization, as well as the possible 
monetary loss. 

But is it safe to depend on 
“sizing up men” in selecting appli- 
cants for the selling force? 

Imagine a life-insurance com- 
pany “sizing up” applicants for 
policies! That part of the busi- 
ness has long since been standard- 
ized. The company is not content 
that the examiner look the man 
over and state that there was no 
danger of approaching nervous 
troubles, for instance. It requires 
that the applicant sit in a chair 
with eyes closed and legs crossed, 
while the examiner taps him on 
the knee. That proves the case 
one way or other. To ask the 
man if he has consumption and 
depend on his answer does not 
satisfy the company, it requires 
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that some sort of a positive test 
be made. A definite, standardized 
plan is followed, and there is a 
decided trend in that same direc- 
tion in selecting salesmen among 
the thoughtful sales managers, 


HIRING BY PLAN 


Take for instance the New Era 
Manufacturing Company, of New 
York. Here is a specialty concern 
in which ‘‘stick-to-it-ive-ness” in 
a salesman is a prime essential, 
Selling check protectors is a spe- 
cialty which requires the hardest 
kind of cold-canvass work. Not 
only is the field extremely com- 
petitive, but the average man 
looks upon a check protector as 
a sort of foolish luxury—at least 
he does until the salesman has 
raised one of his own checks right 
under his nose. Now, if the sales- 
man has the stuff in him he ought 
to be able to make thirty dollars 
a week selling check protectors, 
but if he hasn’t he won't, and 
what. is worse he will soon lose 
heart and go to pieces. It is es- 
sential then, that before a man 
is put through a training course 
the employer has a pretty good 
line on how he will handle him- 
self when confronted by the man 
who says, “It only makes added 
work, saves ine nothing, and I 


have been in business twenty 
years but never had a_ check 
raised. Nothing doing.” Know- 


ing he will surely fail if he lacks 
determination. ‘s it safe to rely on 
“sizing him up”? 


TESTING FOR “STICK-TO-IT-IVE-NESS” 


“T used to depend on my judg- 
ment,” said W. Van Tassel, the 
sales manager of the concern, and 
an old N. C. R. division manager. 
“but I found out it is too uncer- 
tain. So when a man comes to 
me for a position I talk to him a 
while. find out all about his past, 
and if he looks as if he might 
do, I tell him frankly that he hasn’t 
the stuff in him to sell check pro- 
tectors. ‘You might have made 
good selling Heinz’s Pickles, but 
you couldn’t sell ten-dollar check 
protectors in a million years.’ 
will tell him. I soon get a line 
on his sticking qualities.” F 
In the same way the superin- 
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Automobiles and 
the Detroit of 
Today 


Detroit is famed for its automobiles, of which the 1913 
output exceeded $250,000,000. To make these cars over 
50,000 highly paid wage workers and salaried officials were 
employed. 

These men live well. They require the good things of 
life—the advertised things. That is why national adver- 
tisers who know markets favor Detroit. 


There are two other big reasons why advertisers find the 
big Detroit market worth controlling—its rapid growth in 
wealth and population, and because the field can be thor- 
oughly covered at low cost by THE DETROIT NEWS 
and DETROIT TRIBUNE. 

THE DETROIT NEWS is the undisputed leader in Mich- 
igan. It leads its nearest competitor by 40% in volume of 
advertising, with a 50% higher advertising rate. And the 
reason it does so lies in offering advertisers 100% larger 
circulation. 

THE DETROIT TRIBUNE has developed rapidly an 
almost exclusive morning circulation exceeding 40,000 net 
paid. 

The special advantage of the NEWS and TRIBUNE 
combination is that they duplicate all competing circula- 
tions thoroughly, and do not duplicate each other, being 
issued by the same publishers but with no combination 
inducements to subscribers, 


APRIL CIRCULATION 


News... . . 163,235 
Tribune (week days) 41,969 
Combination . . 205,204 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Building 
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tendent for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company's salesmen 
tests a man’s determination and 
self-confidence by picturing to 
him the darkest side of selling life 
insurance. He tells the man of the 
countless hundreds who fail, of the 
dark and dingy tenements he will 
have to visit, of the rebuffs he 
will meet and the discourtesy he 
must face, just to see how he 
will “come back.” If he appears 
discouraged he doesn’t want him, 
for selling life insurance is not 
profitable work for an easily dis- 
couraged man. 

Another sales manager who be- 
lieves that it is essential that a 
man be fired with the determina- 
tion to get ahead in the world 
to make good in selling, uses a 
carefully chosen list of questions, 
including one asking why the ap- 
plicant thinks he can sell mining 
machinery. “This question,” says 
the sales manager, “gives me an 
accurate line on the man’s atti- 
tude toward salesmanship, and 
leads into an unguarded discus- 
sion of his ambitions. In this way 
I get a positive line on his make- 
up and determination.” 

PICKING THE RESOURCEFUL MAN 

Another important 
qualification is resourcefulness. 
How will a salesman act when 
confronted by what is commonly 
called the “artful staller’? Can 
this invisible point of character 
be predetermined ? 

Some time ago when the writer 
was called upon to assist in the 
recruiting of the first Addresso- 
graph salesmen’s class, a_ task 
which required the interviewing 
and questioning of over two hun- 
dred applicants to pick twenty-five 
men, a number of problems were 
worked out which were designed 
to bring out this trait or talent. 

For instance a man _ would 
claim to have been once employed 
in selling boot-blacking to shoe 
stores. He was quite confident 
that because he had been success- 
ful selling boot-b!acking he would 
be a world-beater at selling Ad- 
dressographs. But would he? A 
shoe dealer sells boot-blacking. 
His customers ask for it every 
day, but he feels a good deal dif- 


personal 


ferent about an addressing equip- 
ment. How would the salesman 
act when that shoeman told him 
there was “nothing doing” in a 
way which defied argument? 

So a problem was put up to 
the man. Some dealer in the 
trades with which he was familiar 
was selected and an imaginary 
so'lcitation was made, carrying 
the applicant up to the point where 
the dealer would say to him: “] 
can fully appreciate the value of 
your proposition but I have been 
in this business now for forty 
years and as you see have the best 
business in town. I have never 
advertised at all, yet my competi- 
tor down the street spends a great 
deal for publicity of all kinds, and 
does about half as much business. 
So you see I would not consider 
it, and even if I were inclined 
toward advertising, my clerks can 
do the addressing in their spare 
time.” It was then up to the ap- 
plicant to tell what he would do 
or say to turn defeat into vic- 
tory, and while his solution might 
be very crude, still it showed us 
whether or not he lacked resource- 
fulness. 

KEEPING THE 


OUT CROOK 


Perhaps the greatest problem 
that confronts most sales man- 
agers is getting honest men into 
their organizations. Not only will 
a dishonest man result in a mon- 
etary loss, but there is no end to 
the damage that one can do in dis- 
rupting the selling organization. 

The American Can Company re- 
cently had an experience with a 
sa'esman working on a commis- 
sion basis who had a drawing ac- 
count with four different man- 
ufacturers at the same time. Other 
sales managers know the type, 
once familiar in the typewriter 
field, who will stoop to all kinds 
of trickery to beat the company. 
These men‘are capable of every 
trickery, even splitting commis- 
sions with buyers in other sales- 
men’s territory, buying up old 
typewriters, working them in on 
trade deals and then pocketing 
the allowance, finishing up by 
overdrawing to the limit and skip- 
ping town. 


These “fly-by-night” salesmen 
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are especially prominent in lines 
where there is collecting to be 
done, as in book-selling or life in- 
surance soliciting. Consequently 
in these fields systematic methods 
are in use to black-list the crook, 
and keep him out of the organiza- 
tion. For example, P. F. Collier 
& Son use a four-page application 
blank which covers up every pos- 
sible gap in a man’s past, and asks 
specifically if he can furnish a 
fidelity bond. This long blank and 
simple little question usually scares 
away the dishonest salesmen. But 


. the company does not overlook the 


chance of something going wrong 
after a man is on the staff, and 
so a careful record of his stature, 
appearance and identifying fea- 
tures are made, very much like the 
police department’s criminal de- 
scriptions, so that if anything 
should happen a man can be hunt- 
ed down with ease. 


DANGERS OF CHARACTER REFERENCES 


With the exception of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
all the sales managers interviewed 
require character references from 
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their salesmen. Mr. Taylor, how- 
ever, places no reliance on them, 
preferring to rely on the man be- 
ing introduced to him by some- 
one within the organization whom 
he can trust. Among the small- 
er concerns, or firms employing 
more men than could be recruited 
in this way, more or less depend- 
ence must be placed on the char- 
acter reference to determine what 
a man is, even in spite of the 
objection voiced by Mr. Taylor, 
that all references are favorable 
or they would not be presented. 

If the references are from 
householders or business men of 
prominence, they at least signify 
that a man has the confidence of 
persons in good standing, but as 
one sales manager points out: 
“Don’t put too much reliance on 
references from unknown persons, 
or from persons of the same race 
or religion as the applicant.” 

“In hiring over two thousand 
salesmen,” continued this sales 
manager, who requested that -his 
name be withheld, “I have found 
that the reference from previous 
employers is invariably biased by 








JAMES HOWARD KEHLER 


Advertising Agent . 


Says: 


‘‘Surely there can be but one opinion 


of The Atlantic Monthly. 


When a 


man is asked his opinion of The 
Atlantic, it is not the magazine that 


is on trial, but the man. 


Would that 


the rest of our periodical literature 
measured up to the standard set and 
maintained alone by The Atlantic.”’ 


35% of The Atlantic Monthly 
subscribers in New York City 
(exclusive of Brooklyn), have 
country homes in addition 
to their city residences. 
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any religious or racial ties that 
may exist between the two, and 
so quite often I have one of my 
men call on the old employer be- 
fore I hire the man and find out 
his nationality, and if he can, his 
religion, before 1 will accept a 
recommendation at its face value. 
I have also found that a man 
will be more frank with you if 
you ask him definite questions in 
writing answers about a man’s 
character requiring a ‘yes’ and 
‘no, than if you put the ques- 
tion to him in a general way. It 
is natural that no previous em- 
ployer will say anything that 
might hurt a man’s character un- 
less he holds some grudge against 
him, and if he does you will never. 
know the applicant ever worked 
for him.” 


WANTS A CHARACTER 


HOUSE 


CLEARING- 


So serious has this matter of 
knowing the exact truth about a 
man’s past become, that a sales 
manager for a big New York con- 
cern, the largest of its kind in 
the world, has asked PRINTERS’ 
INK to suggest the formation of 
a central bureau by specialty 
manufacturers, employing sales- 
men on a commission basis, which 
would act as a clearing-house for 
records of salesmen. In this way 
it would be possible. thinks this 
sales manager, to eliminate the 
professional drawing - account 
crook, find out the authentic 
reasons for a man’s previous dis- 
qualification and know, before he 
is hired, just what kind of a man 
he is. Such clearing-houses are 
common in several of the large 
trade associations which use this 
method as a means of eliminating 
the professional labor agitator 
from the shops of their members. 
They are also able to tell exactly 
what kind of a mechanic they em- 
ploy before he is put to work. 
A bureau of this kind it is be- 
lieved would do away with the 
dishonest specialty salesmen, who 
go from house to house overdraw- 
ing their accounts and then skip- 
ping town, as well as the fellow 
who has several drawing accounts 
with as many manufacturers at 
one time. 
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In getting a line on a man’s 
honesty and frankness the sales 
manager of a _piano-sales organ- 
ization employing some 300 sales- 
men, asks the man why he left 
his last position. This question 
will invariably show up any de- 
ceit that may be in a man, for 
you can usually tell by his answer 
how truthful he is. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company and many 
others include this question on the 
application blank, but this employ- 
er finds it more satisfactory to 
put the question personally, with- 
out giving the applicant a chance 
to prepare himself. 


TESTING FOR GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 


In selling staples, where the 
man has to “get in solid” with the 
trade, and depend to a great ex- 
tent on the trade’s confidence in 
him for volume; aggressiveness, 
determination and similar qualities 
which go to make up an ideal 
specialty man, are not of such 
vital importance. They give way 
to what one sales manager called, 
“the milk of human kindness,” or 
to speak more plainly, the capacity 
for making and holding friends. 
In this line the fellow with the 
kindly, sympathetic face and the 
disposition to help his trade build 
up its business is in demand. 

Such men are less difficult to 
select than the highly organized 
specialty salesmen. The _ sales 
manager of the National Biscuit 
Company has a very effective test 
for picking them. He simply sits 
back in his chair and putting him- 
self in the position of a dealer 
requires the man to win his 
friendship and confidence. But 
first of all he sets the man at ease 
and gets him talking freely. He 
does not by any means “bully” 
the man, but rather takes the at- 
titude of a dealer friendly to the 
National Biscuit Company, but 
fully determined he “does not 
want any biscuits to-day.” If the 
applicant is strong enough to win 
his friendship and keep him in- 
terested in what he is saying 
about himself—and if you have 
ever listened to a man talk about 
himself for any time you will ap- 
preciate that it is not an easy 
thing to do—he puts him on the 
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—a wire from Ayer’s 
and the service that 
followed:— 


ON Monday at 4 o'clock 
we received the 
following from Messrs. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia :— 


“Make thirty-eight sets Electros ‘Prince 
Albert’ tobacco; wire immediately when you 
can ship.” 

We replied: 

“Can ship ‘Prince Albert’ Electros Wed- 
nesday and Thursday.” 

At 6 o'clock Thursday, the last set of 
cuts for the complete campaign were packed 
ready for shipping. 

In two working days we made, onl and 
shipped on this order 25,840 inches of electro- 
plate—without iuating the schedule of 
orders promised other advertisers and agents. 


This shows our capacity 
On this order Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son 


Saved for their client $387.60 


in duty that would have been imposed on 
U. S. made plates—a not inconsiderable sum in 
express charges—-and gave them a cut service 
that measures up to the copy and merchandis- 
ing of this great agency. 

The moral seems obvious. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company, of Canada 
_ CC. J. HIRT, Vice Pres. and Manager 

MONTREAL CANADA 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone Gramercy '745 
A. D. STORMS, Manager 































































































street with an older salesman, and 
then if he makes good gives him 
a territory. 

The National Biscuit Company, 
like the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, American Steel and Wire 


Company, Armour & Company, 
and other large employers of 


salesmen in the staple field, seems 
to prefer the younger man, on 
the theory that an applicant in 
those fields who has not made 
a good connection before he is 
thirty years of age may have 
some qualifications that go to- 
ward making a disloyal salesman, 
or what is spoken of as the here- 


to-day-and-gone-to-morrow _ type. 
None of these concerns want 
drifters. They are careful that 


the men they pick are satisfied to 
make their future with them, for 
they appreciate that while the 
drifter may be a good salesman, 
and doing himself good in his 
drifting, nobody wants to turn his 
organization into a_ training- 
school. 


ANALYZING PAST EXPERIENCE 


Another reason for the favorit- 
ism for the younger man is that 
he usually has a more _ limited 
knowledge of the line. There is 
less danger of his developing into 
what a piano manufacturer re- 
ferred to as, “One of these fel- 
lows who knows so much about 
the other pianos that he spends 
more time explaining their bad 
points than he does in telling 
about the good points of his own.” 
Perhaps this is what President 
Cottingham, of the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, had in mind when 
he said in a recent letter to 
Printers’ INK: “In selecting 
salesmen I endeavor to find out if 
the applicant is dead in earnest in 
seeking a position with us. I try 
to find out if he has a consuming 
desire to make a success of himself 
in the world or if he is merely 
looking for a job. I want to know 
if our business and the position 
he seeks appeal to him as the 
right place to work out a business 
career. If he measures up to these 
requirements and possesses the 
other usual qualifications, I will 
take achance on him—and it is a 
chance, for no one can tell until a 
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man is put to the test how he will 
turn out. I prefer the man with 
average education and I would 
rather he had no experience—at 
least none in our line.” 

But ther€ seems to be a draw- 
back in this matter of hiring the 
less experienced men, even though 
they will work for little money, 
This drawback was emphasized in 
a recent investigation made by 
the Blackman-Ross Company, the 
New York advertising agency, to 
determine what kind of salesmen 
were best suited to get the most 
out of an advertising appropria- 
tion. Speaking of this investiga- 
tion and its purpose, J. K. Fraser, 
vice-president of the company, 
said: 

“It occurted to us some time 
ago that a lot of the possible 
fruits of advertising were being 
lost to our clients through lack 
of foresight in getting the right 
kind of salesmen into their sell- 
ing organizations. So we wrote 
a number of the advertisers 
whom we regarded as_ having 
specially efficient selling forces— 
organizations which worked in 
close harmony with the advertis- 
ing departments and got the last 
ounce out of the advertising in- 
vestment. 


WHAT AN INVESTIGATION SHOWED 


“Naturally the practice dif- 
fered a good deal according to 
the nature of the business. We 
found, however, that the majority 
of those queried favored men in 
the neighborhood of thirty years 
old, and who had left another 
position to come to them at an 
advanced salary. There was also 
a marked favoritism for married 
men, except newly-married men, 
for road work; the theory be- 
ing that a married man willing 
to undertake work of this kind 
generally proves more reliable and 
loyal. 

“Briefly summarizing the re- 
sults of our investigation, the type 
of salesman that these interviewed 


manufacturers favored were those 


with previous selling experience. 
If this experience had brought 
a man in contact with the trade 


he would sell to, and had given 


him-a working knowledge of that 
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field, it was a point in his favor. 
If he had a personal following 
in the field, better still.” 

Whether the money saved on 
the inexperienced man will com- 
pensate for the additional busi- 
ness that the experienced man 
would be able to get from the 
money invested in advertising, is 
a matter that every sales and ad- 
vertising manager must work out 
for himself. 


PITFALLS OF SNAP JUDGMENT 


In the matter of nationality 
and the part it plays in the ma- 
king of a successful salesman 
there seems to be divided opin- 
ion. The majority of the sales 
managers interviewed declared 
that there are too many excep- 
tions to the rule to warrant a 
serious consideration of a man’s 
nationality. It is interesting to 
note, though, how a man’s in- 
herited racial characteristics might 
apply to various lines of selling. 

For instance, an analysis of the 
Alexander Hamilton  Institute’s 
sales organization selling courses 
of instruction to executives shows 
that the Englishman is the most 
successful in this particular work. 
Whether it is a coincidence, or the 
fact that the same courage which 
sent the Light Brigade flying 
across the plains of Balaklava 
stands the Englishman in good 
stead when called upon to face 
the much-feared executive with 
assurance and poise, is a question. 
In the same way an English sales 
manager of a New York specialty 
house, marketing an article which 
calls for a man who will not 
take “no” for an answer, favors 
the Scotch. He contends “that one 
great characteristic of this race 
is that they never know when they 
are beaten.” Again, a firm in the 
grocery staple field picks an Irish- 
man, if other things are equal, 
because of the Irishman’s natural 
ability to make friends and talk. 
In the book business, where dog- 
ged determination and _ steady 
plugging are of importance, the 
German and Dutchman are thought 
by some to be at their best. 

All agree, however, that you 
can’t beat an American if you can 
find one who is a. worker and 
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doesn’t “know it all.” The com- 
plaint seems to be that too many 
Americans have the get-rich-quick 
idea and want to make a lot of 
money with the least possible ex- 
penditure of effort. 

But, as Mr. Cottingham has 
said, no hard-and-fast rules can 
be laid down in hiring the success- 
ful salesman. All one can hope 
to do is to come as close as pos- 
sible, relying on common horse- 
sense to steer him straight. Nor 
is it wise to depend too much on 
“impressions.” 

In this connection it might be 
well to recall the story told of 
P. D. Armour, the Chicago pack- 
er. It appears that Mr. Armour 
never placed much faith in good- 
looking men, in fact, one of his 
best sales managers was one of 
the most “homely” of men. Asked 
why he had happened to pick the 
man out, Mr. Armour is said to 
have replied: “Because he was 
so-homely I knew he would have 
to work his head off to make 
good.” Remembering the import- 
ance of getting workers into the 
organization, mentioned in an- 
other article, this rule is not a 
bad one to heed. There are many 
sales managers who claim that the 
good-natured, jovial salesman is 
making way for the more indus- 
trious, wiry type, a change due 
to the passing of “good-fellow” 
salesmanship. 


WHERE SHYNESS HELPED 


Then there is the danger of con- 
demning the man because he gives 
the impression of being shy. Al- 
lowances should be made for the 
natural embarrassment of a man 
selling his services, which he will 
not feel when selling products to 
those whom he holds as on an 
equal plane. In fact, there have 
been many cases where this so- 
often-frowned-on shyness has 
proven a valuable asset to the 
salesmen in action. Mr. Earle, 
the president of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, commented 
on this common mistake in hiring 
salesmen, pointing to his own case 
as an example. 

“I have found that one of my 
strongest assets,” said Mr. Earle, 
“in my selling work, lay in the 
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fact that I was naturally shy. 
People. were not afraid of me.” 
In view of the fact that Mr. Earle 
worked his way up from the sell- 
ing ranks, and met with marked 
success as a salesman, his analysis 
of that success is interesting. 
In conclusion it might not be 
out of place to mention what one 
former sales manager called the 
most common-sense final test in 
selecting men that he knows of— 
a test used by Mr. Kimball, of 
the Vacuum Oil Company, in pick- 
ing the men for his organization. 
“After you have talked with a 
man,” said Mr. Kimball, “and sat- 
isfied yourself as to his personal 
qualifications and experience, ask 
yourself this question: ‘Would 
I be willing to spend a week with 
this man on the road?’ If not, it 
is safe to say that man will never 
receive your fullest support. You 
will never get as close to him as 
a sales manager should, and he 
will not come up to your ex- 
pectations, for that very reason.” 


College Debate on Price- 
Maintenance 


HE first intercollegiate de- 

bate on the question of price- 
maintenance on _ trade-marked 
goods was held recently in Phila- 
delphia between the New York 
University School of Commerce 
and the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The 
debate was won by New York 
University. The subject: 

Resolved, That under free com- 
petitive conditions, the establish- 
ment and enforcement of a uni- 
form retail price upon standard- 
ized trade-marked goods be per- 
mitted by law. 

Pennsylvania, represented by 
Warren J. Chandler, Laurie M. 
Leedom and William P. Swift 
with Lloyd N. Hall as alternate, 
upheld the proposition. New 
York University, although coached, 
by Dr. Galloway, one of the fore- 
most advocates of price-mainte- 
nance and vice-president of the 
American Fair Trade League, 
took the negative with Roy A. 
Wood, James Terry and Louis 
Bader. Herman L. Kraus acted 
as alternate. 
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_The judges were Hon. George 
Vaux, James Hoffesker and 
Thomas L. Fansworth. The pre- 
siding officer was Dr. Charles C 
Harrison, former provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania team argued 
for price-maintenance because it 
would protect the manufacturer 
and prevent unscrupulous dealers 
from luring customers into their 
stores under the impression that 
they were getting great bargains 
and then foisting an inferior ar- 
ticle upon the purchaser. “Price- 
cutting is the mother of substi- 
tution,” the Pennsylvania speakers 
contended. They also declared it 
was necessary to maintain prices 
in order to protect the innocent 
consumer. It was explained also 
that the retailer would be bene- 
fited by  price-maintenance _be- 
cause a large corporation could 
not use its funds to sell at a loss 
for a short while in order to 
drive out the small man with lim- 
ited resources. Price - cutting, 
they said, was monopoly’s fore- 
most weapon. 

On the other hand, New York 
University maintained that the 
evils complained of could be cured, 
not by price-maintenance but by 
stringent enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and the enactment of 
honest advertising laws such as 
the Printers’ INK statute. Price- 
maintenance would merely encour- 
age monopoly, said the speakers 
from New York, and was desired 
by manufacturers so they could 
increase their profits. Price- 
maintenance was denounced as a 
vicious piece of class legislation. 
Such a law when in general use 
would tend, they declared, to take 
away all incentive to efficiency on 
the part of the retailer as, in or- 
der to allow the greatest number 
of dealers to handle a product, it 
would be necessary to fix a price 
high enough for the most ineff- 
cient dealer to make a fair profit 
on the article. 

Efficient service and favorable 
conditions making the cost of 
overhead less could not be taken 
advantage of, the retailer could 
not reduce his price accordingly, 
and the consumer would suffer. 
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‘Bradley Knitting iti 


* RLIMINATE advertising and 

you reduce buying to its 
barest ole and-butter basis.” 

“Advertising will convert the 
luxury into a necessity.” 

“Advertising makes buying ; 
without it, you must sell.” 

“Advertising is the pendulum 
that regulates and keeps manu- 
facturing, retailing and final buy- 
ing in motion.’ 

These were some of the epi- 
grammatical utterances of J. 
Phoenix, the president of the 
Bradley Knitting: Company, of 
Delavan, .Wisconsin. Thus the 
head of a big, prosperous manu- 
facturing establishment expressed 
himself on the subject of adver- 
tising. 

_ But not until one learns ¢ 
story of the Bradléy Knis 
Company can there be a fv’ 
preciation of these pointy 
cisive statements. Mr. 
did not confine himself 
tising as it related to 
facturer. He commi 
authoritatively, as a lines. 
retailer and as a 
he does not have 
tense in discus’ 
this triple role 
and final buy 
dent of * 
Company. 
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Delavan, Wis. 
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and still fewer bh 
and successfully 
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difficulties and y Ou 
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ky The Bradley Knitting Company 
’ placed an advertising appropriation 
of $1000 with The Root Newspaper 
Association, of which the Economist is 

a member - three years later the appro- 


priation was $50,000.00. 
That was growing some. 


They believed in getting the dealer on their side 
—knew the value of securing distribution first. 


And they knew where to come for the greatest knowl- 
edge and experience in advertising and selling textile 
Have you a textile advertising or merchandising problem to 
Conferences with principals or agents any time, anywhere. 


If you've mislaid your Printers’ Ink of May 7th, write us 
for a reprint of the Bradley story. 


Dry Goods Economist 


New York 
































































































































































































An Investigator’s Report on Ex. 
clusive Agencies—II] 


A Record of Suggestive Letters Exchanged between a Large Retailer and a 


National Advertiser 


By M. Zimmerman 


[% the January 16, 1913, issue 
of Printers’ INK there ap- 
peared a statement from the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company showing 
that the extension of its exclu- 
sive agency from Brill Brothers, 
New York, to other dealers in the 
city did not affect the volume of 
sales of Holeproof in the Brill 
3rothers’ stores. 

While conducting this investiga- 
tion, I put a series of questions 
up to J. Weiss, advertising man- 
ager otf Brill Brothers. The first 
was, “What are the advantages 
and disadvantages to the dealer 
of the exclusive agency?” 

He replied: “The advantages 
of the exclusive agency to the 
dealer are manifold. First, you 
obtain additional prestige, partic- 
ularly in cases where the national 
advertising is supplemented with 
a local campaign featuring the 
dealer. Second, there is the 
probability of other purchases be- 
ing made by patrons coming in 
with the purpose of buying the 
agency product alone. Third, you 
can make, perhaps, a steady cus- 
tomer of that patron who is 
attracted to the shop by the 
manufacturer’s advertising efforts. 
Fourth, having a branded product 
increases the selling efficiency by 
time saved in selling it as com- 
pared with the private and prac- 
tically unknown brand. And last, 
but not least, the influence which 
the more or less constant asso- 
ciation with the national adver- 
tiser is bound to have upon the 
more or less restricted and con- 
fined dealer.” 

I asked Mr. Weiss what advan- 
tages or disadvantages the manu- 
facturer derives by giving the ex- 
clusive agency to the dealer. He 
said: “So far as I can see the 
only advantage the manufacturer 
derives from the exclusive agency 


is the easier entree into new terri- 





tory and the probability that the 
dealer will push the product or 
brand to the exclusion of private 
brands or products of the same or 
similar kind.” 

When asked whether the dealer 
favored the exclusive agency, and 
to what extent, he replied: “The 
dealer, of course, favors the ex- 
clusive agency, but if he is wise, 
only to the extent that such ex- 
clusive agency does not confine 
him to it; by that I mean only 
up to the point where he must 
handle the product or brand ex- 
clusively.” 

I asked, “What about your 
Holeproof Hosiery case? Did it 
not work out to your disadvan- 
tage when the exclusive agency 
was extended to other dealers in 
New York City?” 

SALES INCREASE THOUGH EXCLU- 
SIVE FEATURE WAS LOST 


To this he replied that when 
distribution of Holeproof was ex- 
tended to other dealers it meant 
that Brill Bros. had to do addi- 
tional advertising and use strong- 
er efforts to feature Holeproof 
Hosiery. “At the end of one year,” 
he said, “we found that the sales 
had not diminished in any way 
whatever, but as a matter of fact, 
had increased over their last 
year’s sales. This proves that 
with the right effort a man, who 
at one time was exclusive agent 
for a product and continues to 
make it a leader, need have no 
fear that his sales will diminish 
if other dealers handle the prod- 
uct.” 

Another question I asked was, 
“Doesn't the exclusive agency 
tend to promote co-operation to 
a higher degree between the deal- 
er and the manufacturer?” 

His answer was: “The agency 
itself tends to promote co-opera- 
tion between the dealer and the 
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manufacturer—in most cases the 
heartiest kind of co-operation. 
And if this is so, the exclusive 
agent needs no protection. If it 
is not, he probably does not want 
any. He is much like the man 
who got seasick, First he was 
afraid he was going to die, and, 
as the malady progressed, he was 
afraid he wasn't going to die. 

“The question of price mainte- 
nance,” he said, “settles itself 
where the agency method main- 
tains. If the agency is really 
worth having, the dealer’ will not 
cut the price, and, by the same 
token, if it is worth while it is 
an asset to him either financially 
or from a standpoint of prestige 
or good will, 


“PRINTERS INK” ARTICLE DISCUSSED 
BETWEEN ADVERTISERS 


During the course of our con- 
versation Mr. Weiss showed me 
some correspondence which was 
exchanged between A. B. War- 
ner, of White, Wile & Warner, 
of Buffalo, and his office. The 
White, Wile & Warner people 
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make a brand of rings and are 
national advertisers. It appears 
that they have confined their 
products to exclusive agents. 
After reading the article in 
Printers’ INK on the effect the 
extension of the exclusive agency 
of Holeproof Hosiery had on Brill 
3rothers, Mr. Warner wrote to 
Mr. Weiss asking his advice on 
the matter. The following corre- 
spondence between Mr. Weiss and 
Mr. Warner took place. 

Mr. Warner wrote Mr. Weiss 
as follows: 


I have just read with a great deal of 
pleasure the interesting article in this 
week’s Printers’ Ink, regarding Brill 
Bros. and Holeproof Hosiery. You will 
please pardon me for taking the liberty 
of addressing you, but I feel that you 
can be a great help to us and in no 
way inconvenience yourself. 

Formerly we sold one jeweler in a 
town. To-day it is hard for us to 
convince the jeweler that we are not 
hurting him one bit when we sell more 
than one dealer in a town. Ours is 
a nationally-advertised article like Hole- 
proof and we believe that we can do 
the same as Holeproof has done without 
injuring the dealers. At least we are 
trying. 

Your article shows that Brill Brothers 
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have increased their Holeproof sales 
even though one hundred seventy odd 
people in New York sell Holeproof. 
Would you be good enough to write me 
a few lines to this effect I would 
very much like to have each one of my 
salesmen carry a copy of such a letter 
from you as it would help a great deal 
in convincing the average small jeweler 
regarding this exclusive agency proposi- 
tion. 

We would not want to send the letter 
out to the trade but merely have our 
salesmen read this letter to those who 
are in doubt. Of course, they could 
take a copy of Printers’ INK with them 
and read what you said but a letter 
from you would be of much weight. 

I trust that I am not asking too 
much in making this request and assure 
you that if ever I can reciprocate, I 
will be most happy to do so. 


Mr. Weiss replied as follows: 


I take great pleasure in complying 
with your very courteous request re- 
garding the article on Brill Brothers 
and Holeproof Hosiery appearing in 
Printers’ Ink. I will be very much 
pleased if any statement 1 can make will 
be of assistance to you in priming your 
selling force and in giving them some 
appreciation of the advantages that the 
free or open agency method holds out 
for houses who carry any nationally- 
advertised product. 

To stick to Holeproof Hosiery, I 
might say that the standpoint from 
which we looked at it was that if we 
alone after hammering Holeproof 
Hosiery as hard as we possibly could 
for four or five years had been able 
to build up the Holeproof business in 
New York, which we were doing, it 
was reasonable to suppose that 100 or 
150 energetic retailers plugging and 
pushing Holeproof Hosiery would surely 
produce better and quicker results than 
one dealer pushing the product and 
the other 99 or 149 pounding it be- 
cause they did not carry it. 

It simply meant a choice between 
having 150 stores in New York in 
which a man or woman could be told 
the merits of Holeproof Hosiery, or 
only one store; one store pushing Hole- 
proof and every other store with some- 
thing “Just as good” or better. 

We felt enough confidence in our 
own ability as advertisers and progres- 
sive merchants to appreciate the ad- 
vantage that four or five years ex- 
clusive selling had given us. We 
doubled our efforts in advertising; we 
had our salesmen primed up to push 
and talk Holeproof at every opportunity, 
we gave them to understand that they 
had to help us maintain our_ prestige 
as the first and foremost Holeproof 
agents in New York, if not in the 
entire East, and we did. Anyone else 
can do the same if they get at it right. 

I think that if your salesmen will 
indicate to the retailer the increased 
advantage of having 40 other jewelers 
in his city or town handling and push- 
ing your jewelry, and creating a market 
for him, it will do more to convince 
him of the merits of your product and 
the desirability of stocking it, than it 
would to understand that he would 
be the only one to handle your jewelry 
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in his town, and that he wouid have to 
create his own market. 

_It seems to me that there can be 
little room for argument between the 
merits from the retailer’s standpoint 
of the exclusive agency of a product 
and that of the open-agency method. It 
might be just as reasonable to suppose 
that a merchant could build up a bigger 
business in a “One store town” than 
he could in a city like New York or 
Buffalo, simply because he would be 
the only clothier or jeweler in that 
town, where in a city like New York 
or Buffalo, he would be one of 
hundreds, which you will readily admit 
would be poor argument, that is, poor 
argument for a live wire—a live re- 
tailer will hold his own in an open 
market more easily than he can create 
a market. 


In reply to Mr. Weiss’ letter, 
Mr. Warner said in part: 


This afternoon I read your letter to 
our twelve salesmen. ‘They extend to 
you a vote of thanks. 

_You know the old adage regarding 
giving a man your little finger and he 
wants your whole hand. I am afraid 
this is going to be the case with me. 
Each one of my salesmen wants a letter 
like this. When they go out into Kansas 
and to such towns as Lima, Ohio, and 
the jeweler objects to their selling 
more than one account in town, they 
want to be able to show this letter from 
Mr. Weiss of Brill Bros.—otherwise 
they fear the jeweler won’t believe the 
story we are trying to tell him. 

For this reason, Mr. Weiss, my men 
have requested that you send them 
twelve copies of this letter. Or if you 
wish, send us twenty-four sheets of 
your stationery and our stenographers 
here will make these copies. Whichever 
way is agreeable to you will be ap- 
preciated by us. 


Later on Mr. Warner wrote 
again as follows: 


Most of our salesmen and nearly all 
of our customers have an idea that 
because our rings have been nationally 
advertised in a small way for two years, 
people ought to flock to their stores 
and say “Give me a W W ring.” 

They don’t realize that it takes time 
before anything of this kind is ac- 
complished. They don’t realize that 
they must do a great deal in order to 
“cash in” on our national advertising. 
As remarked, they think all they have 
to do is to wait behind the showcase 
and have men and women say, “Give 
me a W W W ring that I saw ad- 
vertised.” 

Now, just because a lot of people 
don’t do that, some of our customers 
don’t think that national advertising 1s 
any good. You know and we know 
that such is not the case. We don’t 
know the facts about Holeproof, but 
of course, we are not as well known 
as Holeproof—we are almost beginners 
in the national advertising and, further- 
more, our distribution is not as large 
as_ theirs, 

e don’t think, however, that every 
box of Holeproof you sell is demanded 
by the customer. Our idea is that be- 
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Charles Francis Press 
Got the E. V. A. A. 


Booklets ~« ~~ x 


HE Electric Vehicle Association of America 

represents interests capitalized at $500,000,000. 

It spent $42,000 last year in advertising, and 
$34,046 has been raised for this year’s campaign. 


The keystone of this advertising hinges on two 
booklets. They are high-grade pieces of selling 
literature which reflect credit on the product adver- 
tised. And the edition ran well into the thousands. 


As might be supposed an association made up of the 
shrewdest men in the electrical vehicle field, was 
mighty careful before it placed the order for those 
booklets. There could be no doubt about the 
printer’s ability to turn out a creditable booklet; 
there could be no chance for delays; no danger of 
the printer becoming financially embarrassed. It 
was an association’s money, not a firm’s. The job 
must go to the printer best qualified to handle work 
of that magnitude and character. 


Mr. Frank W. Smith, of the United Electric Light & 
Power Company, the president of the Association 
knew about us, and ourequipment. He knew about 
our battery of giant Miehle presses; about our auto- 
matic binders—the only commercial printer so 
equipped in New York—and we naturally got thejob. 


Was Mr. Smith disappointed? Read the letter he 
wrote us in our new booklet “A Feather in Our 
Cap.” It will give you an idea of how you are going 
to feel when you eventually trust your big edition 
printing to us. Take a picture trip through one 
of the Siesens Peace printing establishments 
in New York by letting us send you this book 
about good printing. 


Charles Francis Press 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Good Crops 


and a Year Full of Promises 


for 


NEW ENGLAND 


“There is promise of abun- 
dant crops,” says the Christian 
Science Monitor. “The outlook 
for the farmer and for millions 
in direct contact with the prod- 
ucts of the soil is pronounced 
excellent. Merchants, from im- 
porter and jobber to depart- 
ment store manager and coun- 
try cross-roads storekeeper, ex- 
press confidence in the future. 
As they view it, good crops will 
offset all unfavorable  condi- 
tions and prospevity is bound 
to set in with the eoming of 
harvest. Here and there cer- 
tain reservations are made. 
There is an occasional “if.” 
But it may be said that at the 
present moment, all _ possibili- 
ties of an adverse character 
within human ken being dis- 
counted, the business tone of 
the United States is hopeful 
and confident. 

“This, it cannot be too strong- 
ly impressed upon public 
thought, is due not so much to 
wisdom of politicians, to the 
trusts, the combinations, big 
business or mammoth plants 
—not so much to the vaunted 
activities of man along arti- 
ficial lines—as to the fertility 
of the soil and its generous re- 
sponse once more to human 
needs.” — Manufacturing New 


England is so great that we are 
apt to overlook agricultural 
New England. While the farm 
land in New England _ brings 
only $25 an acre, for which our 
Western brother pays $150, 
some energy, some fertilization 
and he gets as much out of the 
land as the Westerner can. 
This gives our New Englander 
nearly six times the profit per 
dollar invested per acre than 
can be gathered from Western 
land. The New England far- 
mer gets his fruits to the finest 
markets in the world a day 
after they are gathered as 
against a week from the West. 
Here the fruit ripens on the 
tree instead of the freight car, 
and it goes to the consumer for 
one-fourth the freight charges 
paid by the Western shipper. 

New England’s primary fruit 
is the apple, and the produc- 
tions amount to eleven million 
bushels a year—a totai value of 
more than $6.275,000. One Con- 
necticut farmer is the largest 
peach producer in the United 
States, his Connecticut orchards 
being supplemented by _ other 
orchards in Georgia. 

What makes New England 
agriculturally great are: Land 
values, quality of fruit, prox- 
imity to markets. The 


Local Daily Newspapers 
reach the farmer as well as the manufacturer and his skilled work- 
men. This is one of the reasons why New England is the ideal 
place for your try-outs and your permanent campaigns. Try these 


twelve. 


Meriden,Ct.,Record 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 


Portland,Me.,Express 
Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Manchester,N.H., Urign a4 
Lynn,Mass.,Item 


NewBedford jira ms 
Salem,Mass.,News 
Springfield,Mass.,Union 
W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Bridgeport,Ct., Telegram 
New Haven, Ct., Register 
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cause you tie your store to their na- 
tional advertising—because you your- 
self advertise Holeproof, poo come 
to your store to buy socks. he clerk 
says, “These are Holeproof’” and the 
sale is made. 

Will you please write us a letter on 
this question? Tell us what percentage 
of people really say, ‘Give me a box of 
Holeproof.” Also what pecuatnns in 
your opinion are the number of people 
who go to a clothing store and say 
“Give me a Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
suit or a Stein-Bloch suit.” 


In reply to Mr. Warner's letter, 
Mr. Weiss wrote the following: 


Your letter leads me to believe that 
your dealers and salesmen have evident- 
ly had very little experience in mer- 
chandising a nationally advertised 
product, else they would know that the 
cost of producing such results as you 
say is expected by them, is not within 
the means, I venture to say, of W W W 
for such a campaign will necessitate an 
appropriation of at least $500,000 per 
year, and would then of necessity re- 
quire supplementary local campaigns on 
the part of the dealer. 

A national campaign tends more to 
familiarize the buying public with the 
product advertised than it does to 
create a demand for it. That is to say, 
it helps the dealer to sell his goods 
in this way. Miss Jones walks into 
our dealer’s store to look at rings. 
Your dealer shows his stock and says, 
“Now, Madam, here is the newest line 
of the well-known W W W rings. You 
have no doubt seen them advertised. 
The stones never come out, you know.” 
Miss Jones is influenced to buy that 
ring and the sale is effected more easily 
because the ring is advertised, whether 
she has seen the advertising or not, the 
fact that the makers consider the 
roduct worthy of national advertising 
as and will influence its sale. It breeds 
confidence and assures dependability or 
“make good.” 

Not one man or woman in fifty will 

walk into a dealer’s and ask, “Do you 
keep W W W rings?” or “Do you 
carry Stein-Bloch clothing?” or “Do 
you sell Holeproof Hosiery?” But they 
want those things because they are 
products with which national advertising 
has made them familiar, and it is up to 
the live dealer to let people know that 
he carries them. 
_No dealer can be benefited by a na- 
tionally-advertised product with the ex- 
ception of such as have become famous 
through years of constant and consistent 
heavily-financed campaigns like Uneeda 
Biscuit, Ivory Soap, Heinz’s 57, etc., 
unless he lets the buying public know 
that he carries that product. It is up 
to him to make as much use of the 
national advertising as his shrewdness 
and business ability permit him to, and 
furthermore, no national advertiser with 
a necessarily limited appropriation can 
make his campaign successful without 
the assistance of his dealers. 

It is not enough to inform people of 
the fact that there is such a thing as a 
WwW ring, and that the stones 
never come out, it is necessary that 
these rings have a medium of distribu- 
tion, and that is up to your sales- 
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New Haven 
Connecticut 


has all the elements that make it a de- 
sirable place for a tryout campaign—a 
city of 180,000, a manufacturing, resi- 
dential and — city. It makes good 
from either or all three of these stand- 
points when you use the 


Evening 
Register 


with the greatest daily circulation in 
New Haven. It holds the lead through 
sheer merit as a newspaper despite 
penny competition. 


In advertising it leads them all by a 
wide margin, more than 20 columns a 
day greater than any other. As a classi- 
fied medium it leads all others not only 
in the city but in the state, so you 
won’t go wrong when you pick the best 
paper in Connecticut’s Biaseet and 
greatest city. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Best Paper in 
town, any- 
where, is the 
one that leads 
steadily in 
Want Ads. 
In Meriden, 


Connecticut 


The Record 


leads ali the 
time. 
























































































































































Motion Display in 
Dealer's Window 

and How It Pays 

By Charles W. Hurd 


(Printers’ Ink, May 7, 1914, page 50) 


the 






wall styles 
and materials 
that Shirts 
are made in. 


The Olus Motion Display was “tried 
out” in a window of Weber & Heil- 
bronner, N. Y. It was the center of 
all attention; the window was widely 
discussed; Olus underwear sold stronger. 
We didn’t dare remove it—and our 
artists had to copy it from the street. 

Let us submit literature, photographs 
and suggestions for bringing your win- 
dow displays to such 100% efficiency. 

Put your dealer display problems 

up to us. ¥ 


“EINSON” 


813 Broadway New York 








$35.00 for One Idea 


Suggest some good plan, idea or 
method to sell a line of drawing in- 
struments and material to users or 

ealers by mail—and you may win this 
$35.00 prize. 

The prize will be awarded to the 
author of the best suggestion regard- 
less whether or not the plan is used. 

Those who compete, and do not win, 
wiil receive a copy of the famous Ad- 
vertisers Handbook. In the event of 
a tie for the award, the prize offered 
will be given to each.contestant. 

Your plan can include letters, folders 
or trade papers in any combination or 
any sales promotion plan. We wanta 
plan that will get our goods before 
users and dealers—inspire confidence 
and lead to mail sales. 

This line is used by technical stu- 
dents, draftsmen, architects, engineers, 
construction companies and machine 
manufacturers. ‘They buy for service 
rather than price. They are an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and able body 
of buyers. 

fe can meet every demand for 
quality and service. 

ow would you 
people? 

All contributions must be received 
on or before July Ist, 1914. 

Catalogs and other literature will be 
mailed free if desired. 


ROBERT T. GEBLER 
922 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


interest these 
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men, and if they are salesmen and not 
order takers, they would not depend so 
much on the fact that your rings are 
advertised to secure this means of 
distribution. I wouldn’t give a “tinker’s 
damn” for a salesmen who depends in 
selling your rings on the fact that they 
are advertised. 

__Any one of your salesmen, should 
if your product possesses real merit, be 
able to establish means of distribution 
for you without depending as much 
on your advertising as they evidently 
do. I think close investigation on your 
part will reveal the tact that the trouble 
you are experiencing is not so much 
discontent on the part of your dealers 
as an erroneous and ineffective selling 
campaign. 

I would venture as my opinion that 
the fault lies with your selling force, 
It appears to me that their selling argu- 
ment is based too much on your ad- 
vertising, and not enough on W W W 
rings. It appears to me that they make 
your dealers expect more from your 
advertising than they have any right 
to and more than your salesmen have 
a right to claim. 

You know your product can be full 
of merit, your advertising effective, 
your dealers loyal and ready to co- 
operate, but if your salesman exag- 
gerates the size and effect of your cam- 
paign and leads the dealer to expect 
more than he should, it is natural that 
the dealer should be disappointed. 





Mr. Warner had the following 
to say in his reply: 


I have organized a little school where 
twice a year we have regular daily 
meetings. I am the instructor for a 
week and then each one of the sales- 
men takes his place as a teacher. This 
is done before the men go on the road. 
They are home now before the holiday 
trips, but before they go out in July 
we have another meeting of a few days 
in order to freshen their minds on cer- 
tain subjects. 

The trouble I am having is with the 
dealer, that is the retail jeweler is not 
a live one and it is our business to 
educate him, to teach him how to ad- 
vertise. When we do that all else is 
easy. I am glad to say that up to date 
we have converted a great many of 
them and I am in hopes that in time we 
will have all of them thinking our way. 

Our campaign up to date has been a 
success. It has been all we could pos- 
sibly expect. Several jewelers have 
written that people have actually asked 
for W W W rings which is certainly 
an agreeable surprise for, as you know, 
we cannot expect to get people to go 
to a store and ask for our goods for 
a long time to come. 


In order to obtain Mr. Warner's 


consent to use the correspondence. 


between Mr. Weiss and himself, 
a letter was written to him to 
which he sent the following reply: 
Waite, WILE & WARNER 
3UFFALO, April 18, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Answering your letter of the 1st, I 
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want to say that I have no objections 
to your publishing the. correspondence 
that passed between Brill Brothers and 
selves. 
"Ven say Mr. Weiss is agreeable to the 
publication of these matters. If so, P 
am. The exclusive agency proposition 1s 
one of the most serious propositions 
that confront the national advertiser. 
Sometimes I think that the exclusive 
agency is “the” thing for both the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer and some- 
times 1 think the open market is the 
thing. It is a question that deserves 
serious consideration and discussion and 
it is a mighty good thing if you will 
open the columns of Printers’ INK for 
a discussion on this very important 
subject. f : 
If the average retailer were just 
and if he would co-operate faithfully 
with the national advertiser and do 
those things that the exclusive agency 
demands, then the exclusive agency 
would in many instances be a mighty 
good thing. i 
There are so many retailers, however, 
who buy of so many different manufac- 
turers and do no co-operating whatso- 
ever with the manufacturer, that in 
such instances, the exclusive agency is 
a very bad thing for the manufacturers. 
A. B. WARNER. 


RECAPITULATION 


The object of this investigation 
has been to show merely how 
dealers view this subject and to 
let the national advertiser, who is 
seeking distribution, arrive at his 
own conclusion as to the manner 
he should adopt in marketing his 
product. 

There are so many good points 
quoted in favor of the exclusive 
agency, and so many _ points 
against it, that it is a mighty hard 
thing to come to a general conclu- 
sion as to its value to a specific 
manufacturer. In some _ cases, 
where the exclusive agency has 
been used, it has proved to be of 
great value both to the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. In other 
cases it has been a fine thing for 
the dealer, but has proved detri- 
mental to the manufacturer’s in- 
terests. 

From my investigation I have 
been led to arrive at these conclu- 
sions: 

1. In men’s clothing, the agency 
appears to be a logical thing and 
to be beneficial to both the manu- 
facturer and the retailer, due to 
the fact that if a purchaser desires 
a certain brand of clothes, he will 
go out of his way to obtain it. 

2. In the hardware field, few 
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Maine’s Wealth 


Maine is rich through her 
fertile fields as well as through 
her manufactories. More bonds 
are said to be sold in Maine 
per capita than any other state 
in the Union. 

In the past five years she has 
increased one-eighth in manu- 
facturing, one-twelfth in sala- 
ried employees, one-fourth in 
wage-earners, a sixth in wages, 
and nearly one-fourth in value 
of products, 


Portland 


is Maine’s Greatest City, and the 
Evening 


Express 
Maine’s Greatest Daily 


The only afternoon daily in Portland 
and read by nearly everybody. Were 
blue ribbons given for advertising re- 
i the EXPRESS would have them 
all. 


MATHEWS, Representative 





G@se 


THE LAWYERS 





“No other publication finds the 
demand for Arnold Magazine 
Binders so great as Case & 
Comment” write the manu- 
facturers. They conclude— 


“The fact that so many of your subscrib- 
ers are interested in this binder is the 
strongest evidence that your publication is 
higtily appreciated by the readers.” 


Have you investigated the important legal 
field covered by Case & Comment? Five 
million dollars invested in supplying the 


| needs of lawyers in law books alone in 


| the United States. 
| The Lawyers Co-op. Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago St.Paul Seattle 
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Greater Pittsburgh ! 
1,018,463 Population ! 
$1,000,000 Daily Payroll! 


Two Big Newspapers 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Afternoon 


Combination Flat Rate 
of 22% cents per agate line for 
both papers where the same copy 
appears in consecutive issues. 
For further information or co- 
operation write 
Urban E. Dice, 


Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

John M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chemical Building, 

St.* Louis, Mo. 





Smoot’s Sign System 
Two Hundred 
DI EVe we Wy Coyetee 

will “take care” of 
West Virginia 
IN 


Wheeling # tkersburg 
| {untington 
Clarksburg 


THE PRINCIPAL: CENTERS 


Charleston 
Fairmont 


By an illuminated ‘center’ dis- 
play in each city or FORTY 
regular 10x40 painted bulletins 
equally distnbuted in each of 
the cities named, and contigu 


ous interurban territory 
Executive Offices: 


W. Va. 


Parkersburg 


One Hundred Other Cities 











agencies are offered to the dealer 
While the agency is sought after 
by the dealer, he accepts it realiz- 
ing that as soon as the product 
becomes popular the manufacturer 
will probably extend it to others, 
While he has the exclusive agency 
he therefore makes the most of it. 

3. In the grocery field, an ex- 
clusive agency is rare. It is oper- 
ated almost solely in connection 
with imported goods, and in this 
case the agent acts merely as the 
distributor for the manufacturer. 
It would be detrimental to the dis- 
tribution of the grocery-product 
manufacturer were he to use the 
exclusive agency, because there 
are so many articles which the 
dealer could substitute. The ex- 
clusive agency would arouse the 
antagonism of the non-agents, and 
the efforts of the agents could not 
be counterbalanced by the injury 
resulting through this antagonism 
of the non-agents. 

4. In the candy field, the agency 
is a desirable thing for the dealer, 
and is necessary for the manufac- 
turer in order that he may be able 
to keep in closer touch with the 
dealer: candy is a_ perishable 
product, and the manufacturer 
must continually keep the stock 
of the dealer fresh, so that it will 
not lose favor with the consumer. 

5. In the drug field, exclusive 
agencies are sought after by the 
dealer, because prices on_ the 
agency products are maintained. 
Some of the manufacturers who 
use the agency method do so be- 
cause they have limited finances. 

6. Dealers as a rule favor the 
exclusive agency. They all see the 
benefits which can be derived 
from it, but also say they know 
the danger which can result from 
it if they carry it too far. 

New Men with Cleveland 


Company 
C. Laurence Paul, of San Francisco: 


‘Frances W. Wright, of Cleveland, and 


Samuel E, Gearhart, of Toledo, are new 
additions to the staff of the Parsons 
Powers Advertising Company, Colum. 
bus, Ohio. 


The next tournament of The Ameri- 
can Golf Association of Advertising In- 
terests has been scheduled for the week 
of July 6-11 at Hot Springs, Va. 
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Manila Cigars to Be Advertised 
in United States ° 

Mail advices from Manila say that at 
a meeting just held by the Manila To- 
bacco Association at the offices of the 
Director of Internal Revenue, among 
others present was the Governor-Gen- 
eral. he purpose was to find out the 
reasons of the decline of the Philippine 
tobacco trade in the United States and 
to suggest means to increase its sales. 
The following reasons were set forth as 
the causes of the decline in the trade: 

1. Lack of knowledge in America of 
the sanitary conditions under which Ma 
nila c'gars are made. 

2, The fact that a large quantity of 
inferior cigars was dumped upon the 
American market and so!d there as first 
class. 

8. Inexperience on the part of cer- 
tain manufacturers in marketing high 
grade cigars. 

4, Lack of care locally in the selec- 
tion and handling of the leaf. 

To help promote the sale of Philippine 
cigars in the United States the associa 
tion has decided to vote $12,500 for 
extensive advertising here.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Johnson & Johnson’s Technical 
Paper Campaign 


Johnson & Tchnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., are dcing some extensive adver- 
tising in the technical publications. <A 
recent piece of copy showed the classes 
of accidents which occur in engineering 
work. 

A chart clearly brought out the fact 
that the hand, foot, face and eye are 
most liable to injury on engineering 
projects, the record being compiled from 
100 mishaps. The copy brings out the 
point that the injured hand, foot, face 
or eye is in the most danger of infec- 
tion, and that these are the parts which 
readily admit of first-aid remed‘es such 
as are contained in the Johnson & John- 
sen cabinets. 


Latest Addition to the Iced- 
Drink List 


Wilbur’s Cocoa is featured in a 
trade- paper campaign now running. 
which is designed to induce dealers to 
increase sales of cocoa during the sum 
mer by playing up to customers the 
value of cocoa as an iced drink. 

A cook-book, “Cook’s Tours Through 
Wilburland.” containing recipes for 
cakes, candies and desserts as well as 
iced drinks, is mentioned in the trade- 
Paper copy, and grocers are asked to 
advise their customers to write for it. 


Two-Page Testimonial Ads 


The Reese-Herrin Company. of At- 
lanta, Ga., manufacturer of Dunford’s 
Improved Roof and Bridge Paint. re- 
cently used two pages in the newspapers 
to list 2,500 names and addresses of 
people who had used the product. The 
names of these satisfied customers made 
an impressive testimonial ad. 
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Yes, Business is good in 


Worcester 


Mass. 


the second city in the old bay state. 
The city’s great manufacturing estab- 
I'shments make Worcester the rich and 
influential city that it is. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


is the great afternoon daily of this great 
New soo te city. The Gazette has 
double the deeuatien of any other 
afternoon paper and the A. A, A, re- 
ports show a third more city circula- 
tion than any other Worcester paper 
morning or evening. 


The GAZETTE is a good proposition 
for any advertiser to tie to. A foreign 
advertiser inserted a coupon in a local 
advertisement and the Gazette led the 
next greatest as seven to three in re- 
sults. This is a common experience in 
Worcester. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Your Advertisement Is 


Worthless If It Is Not Read 


There are many people who point with 
pride to the fact that they never read 
advertisements, but you won't find 
them among the readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


We make this as a positive statement 
for the reason that the bulk of PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE’S circulation is 
secured through advertising. 

If you advertise in PHYSICAL 
CULTURE you will be advertising to 
a class of people who not only read, but 
are influenced by advertising. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
. 0. J. ELDER, Manager 


i, Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Printers’ INK 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst Srreet, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
ress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. D. S. LAWLor, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30. 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, May 28, 1914 








Publicity a 1, a_ resolution 
Remedy for a. by an 
trie, Pa., manu- 

Labor facturer in the 

Troubles annual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, held in New 
York City last week, is acted upon 
by the governing body of the as- 
sociation in the way he would like 
to see it acted upon, the associa- 
tion will appropriate a sum of 
money which may run as high as 
$100,000 to buy newspaper space 
for the presentation of all the 
facts in regard to strikes and 
other labor disturbances. 

The manufacturer, Thomas E. 
Durban, of the Erie City Iron 
Works, bases his opinion of the 
practicality of the proposed pub- 
licity on an experience he had last 
year in his home town. A strike 
had taken place in all the iron 
works of the district, led by the 
molders. The molders have one 
of the best-organized and most 
actively militant of all the labor 
unions. They had had, in recent 
years, all over the country, a ¢a- 
reer of almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess in obtaining their demands, or 
the major part of them, 


In this particular case the strike 
dragged along for months and the 
strikers seemed to be in a fair way 
to accomplish their objects, when 
it occurred to the manufacturers 
to take large paid space in the 
local daily papers and_ present 
their side of the matter. This, 
Mr. Durban says, the papers had 
previously refused to print in the 
news columns, urging that their 
readers were not interested in a 
discussion of the matter. One 
paper, indeed, even refused to pub- 
lish the advertising. But in the 
other papers the advertisers af- 
fected published a series of ads 
which were, in Mr. Durban’s opin. 
ion, the chief factor in defeating 
the strong union of iron-workers 
and bringing the strike to an end. 

This was an effective demon- 
stration on a small scale of the 
power of publicity in the premises, 
but it suggested to Mr. Durban's 
mind its practical possibilities on 
a large scale. The fight, he says, 
is not actually Labor vs. Capital; 
it is Labor vs. Labor—free labor 
against controlled labor. The sym- 
pathies of the average man, he 
declares, are now with organized 
labor, but that is because the aver- 
age man does not know the facts 
and is not aware that his interests 
as a worker on wage or salary 
are not with the two or three 
million trade ‘unionists, but with 
the eighteen or twenty million free 
workers. The free workers can 
only be deceived and influenced so 
long as they do not know the 
truth. Mr. Durban’s remedy is to 
come out fairly and flatly and tell 
them the truth. And this is all 
the wiser that, in this opinion, the 
editors and publishers of the coun- 
try need education on the subject. 
Perhaps when they are educated 
it will not be necessary to spend 
so much to enlighten them. 

This is all logical enough and 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers will doubtless get 
around to it, if not this year, then 
later. It would expedite matters 
if they should consult the expe- 
rience of a number of the public- 
service corporations in allaying 
popular clamor or dissatisfaction 
in the organization. The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has told in 
Printers’ Ink how it corrected 
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popular misunderstandings and 
laid the basis of a splendid public 
good will. Many other examples 
could be cited without going too 
far afield. When the corporation 
has right and justice on its side, 
it cannot get into the limelight too 
quickly; it is only to the other 
kind of case that publicity is ex- 
pensive. 





Puttin The decision of 
g the Western 


Surplus Clock Company 

Good Will +5 add “Boy- 

to Work proof Watches” 
to its line, as a running mate for 
“Big Ben,” emphasizes a growing 
tendency toward putting out al- 
lied products under the same 
trade-mark. This instance, fol- 
lowing as it does the announce- 
ment of Dr. Lyon’s new dental 
cream, the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company’s “Beech-Nut” Gum 
Oscar’s Sauce, etc., Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s shaving soap and a 
host of other new specialties, all 
point to the determination of the 
makers to put their surplus good 
will to work. 

To many, good will is a hazy 
asset, impossible to visualize. But 
to concerns like the Rubberset 
company it has no fanciful mean- 
ing. When this company had its 
trade-mark and reputation estab- 
lished through its shaving-brush 
publicity, it lost no time in mak- 
ing the accumulated good will 
help in the launching of new lines. 
First it put out its paint brushes, 
then tooth brushes, and so on un- 
til the Rubberset family was large. 
The good will that was won by 
the pioneer of the family light- 
ened the burden of marketing the 
new members. 

Manufacturers of seasonable 
products, especially, find it profit- 
able to bring out allied lines. Take 
the toy field. We know of one 
New England toymaker even now 
who is planning to side-step the 
profit-wrecking holiday rush of 
this business by balancing his out- 
put through the addition of toys 
for the other seasons. His leader, 
a well-known indoor toy popular 
with the young folk during the 
winter months, is well established. 
The mere announcement of his 
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summer toys will give him quick 
distribution. The cost of moving 
the line off the dealers’ shelves in- 
to the consumers’ homes will be 
comparatively small; his name 
and reputation make the toys 
half sold before they are made. 

Just think what this means to 
this toy maker. He will be able 
so to regulate the output of his 
factory that the cost of produc- 
tion will be materially lessened; 
his sales organization can be kept 
working at top speed the whole 
year around; his overhead will 
be cut down to a minimum and 
the fact that he will keep his name 
before the public twelve months 
a year, instead of just a few 
months before Christmas, will 
give him a decided advertising 
advantage over his holiday com- 
petitors. 

Of course, the family of prod- 
ucts idea can be overdone. For 
instance, it is not always wise to 
add products which are marketed 
through different outlets, nor is it 
always good policy to spread an 
appropriation when concentration 
would be more effective, but at 
the same time there is little sense 
in letting the accumulated good 
will, due to years of continuous 
advertising, go to waste. 





New The. ae _ 

vention oO the 

Sources American Book- 
of Sales sellers’ Associa- 

Material tion, at New 
York, was marked by frequent 
references to the stupidity of “the 
blank-faced book salesman who, 
by his incompetent innocence of 
the contents 6f the books he han- 
dles, blocks sales and disgusts 
would-be buyers.” It is a con- 
dition which is, unfortunately, 
not confined to the book trade. 
Almost any business man knows 
how hard it is to secure the right 
kind of representatives to stand 
between his business and the 
public. 

A delegate from Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia store, Miss Georgi- 
ana Hall, told the booksellers that 
they ought to make their trade 
more attractive to college women, 
who so often regard teaching or 
library work as the only “natural” 
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outlets for their energy. It is a 
good suggestion, and its applica- 
bilitv is not limited to the book 
business. More than one manu- 
facturer has discovered that he 
could recruit a higher grade of 
salesmen, simply by making the 
work attractive to educated men 
who would not ordinarily think 
of looking for work in that direc- 
tion, 

For example: a manufacturer 
of a mechanical device for retail 
stores is building up a sales force 
of technical graduates in me- 
chanical engineering—men who, 
ordinarily, would enter some en- 
gineer’s office at a small salary, 
or attempt to start out for them- 
selves in an overcrowded profes- 
sion. They readily grasp the 
points of advantage of the goods, 
learn to demonstrate them easily, 
and often become much better 
salesmen than those who have had 
actual experience in selling other 
lines of goods. They find that 
they can make more money sell- 
ing than they would be likely to 
make in their profession, and 
many of them stick. 

Another concern, selling a 
household appliance, has secured 
a great many valuable salesmen 
among ministers. They are 
trained to talk well, know how to 
handle people, as a rule, and make 
a good appearance. What they 
lack in business training is largely 
offset by the fact that they are 
studious and anxious to learn. 

There is no lack of splendid 
sales material in the ranks of the 
overcrowded and underpaid 
“learned professions.” True, it 
takes perseverance fo uncover it, 
and it must be handled tactfully. 
It is largely a problem of demon- 
strating that the profession of 
salesmanship is as dignified as 
any other, and that the larger re- 
wards which it offers can be had 
without any loss of self-respect. 


Is Type “Displayed ad- 
vertising, so 
BR tn greatly devel- 


oped within liv- 
ing memory, is not likely to be a 
permanent feature of the news- 
papers,” says Thomas Russell, of 
London in The Consultant. That 





rather startling prediction js 
based upon the growing ten. 
dency to improve the quality 
of copy, and the greater atten. 
tion with which advertisements 
are read aS a consequence of bet- 
ter copy. Inasmuch as display was 
invented to catch the attention of 
unwilling minds, the need for it 
becomes less imperative as minds 
become less unwilling. “Well- 
written advertisements, if persist- 
ed in, give much better results in 
the long run than even the most 
forcible displays. They may not 


do so at first: generally, in fact, ' 


they do not. But when they have 
once made themselves felt they 
soon pick up pace, and the tortoise 
of literary skill outdistances the 
showy hare of brilliant display,” 


Whether or not the publications 
of a quarter-century hence will in- 
clude contrasting type displays is 
of no very vital importance to the 
advertiser of to-day, and at best 
is provocative of only academic 
discussion. But the tendencies 
which Mr. Russell points out are 
of practical importance to the man 
who is facing the problem of get- 
ting the greatest possible value 
from a given amount of space. 
Over and over again it has been 
proved that people will read “fine 
print.” Mr. Russell cites the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica copy, and 
other instances come readily 
enough to mind. It is no longer 
necessary to devote half the space 
to an “eye catcher,” and make the 
rest of the copy so “easy to read” 
that it is worth nobody’s while to 
read it. 

It is one of the most healthful 
symptoms of the advertising busi- 
ness that along with the rising 
cost of advertising space, there 
has come the increasing confi- 
dence in advertising on the part 
of the public. But that, in turn, 
has placed a continually greater 
responsibility upon the man who 
determines what shall go into the 
space. Public confidence must not 
be abused with half-baked conclu- 
sions, misty generalities, opinions 
masquerading as facts. If it 1s 
unnecessary to shriek in 48-point 
Gothic caps, it is futile to befog 
the issue with unsupported claims. 
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Beaver-Skins and Money 


Manufacturer—Is there another way of getting 
our goods before the public properly which 
does not cost so much as advertising in pub- 
lications, which charge thousands of dollars 
per page, per issue? 

Lesan— Where advertising is advisable there is to- 
day no more a substitute for it than there is 
for money. Many old business forces are as 
dead as beaver-skins and barter. 

Manufacturer—What does advertising give for 
what it costs? 

Lesan—While not a cure-all for business ills, it 
will do some things that cannot be accom- 
plished by anything else. 

Manufacturer—W hat, for instance? 


Lesan— Good advertising will put life into your 


trade mark and make it your best asset. 
It will wake up consumers, retailers and 
jobbers. 
It will draw to you the best salesmen and fill 
with confidence both your field forces and 
your organization at home. 
It will sometimes relieve tense and compli- 
cated trade conditions that at first blush seem 
to bear no relation whatever to advertising. 
It will create a good will that has real inven- 
tory value. 
It will raise your product from the rank of the 
maverick to that class where “there is no sub- 
stitute.” 

These dialogues are designed to help business as it 

relates to advertising and advertising as it relates to 

business. It there are any questions that you wish 


answered further we shall be pees to answer you in 
these columns or confidentially in person or by letter. 


H.E. Lesan Advertising Agency. Inc. 


Four-forty Fourth Ave., New York City 
375 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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Sales Through Dealer’s 
Selling Helps 





(Continued from page 8) 

To assist the retailers in clear- 
ing this paint off their shelves 
promptly I proposed to them a 
spring selling campaign that would 
run well into the summer months. 
At intervals of a fortnight or 
three weeks each merchant was to 
mail to the names on his mailing- 
list a strong, well-written consu- 
mer-letter. This letter was to be 
reproduced upon his own letter- 
head, accompanied by a beautiful 
little booklet in three colors, 
which we furnished free. By only 
allowing those merchants to use 
this plan who sent us packages of 
their letter-heads ready to be 
printed, we eliminated to a very 
marked extent the percentage of 
waste. The cost of letter-heads 
and envelopes is of considerable 
importance to the average retailer. 
Each one usually knows exactly 
what they cost him, consequently 
they are very chary about using 
them. -Every manufacturer who 
supplies his customers with litho- 
graphed stationery bearing his ad- 
vertisement knows the large de- 
inand that exists for it among 
them. 

In using this plan I found that 
customers ordered booklets in 
moderate quantities, and I be- 
lieve that every one that was or- 
dered reached a consumer. 

This plan was so successful that 
several clerks were kept busy han- 
dling the printing of the form-let- 
ters on the stationery of many 
hundreds of merchants. 

I have recently been informed 
that this jobber is still using this 
plan, not only in pushing the sale 
of paints, but also in several other 
lines of merchandise which he 
distributes. 


SHALL DEALER OR MANUFACTURER 
MAIL THE MATTER? 


A retail merchant when paying 
for booklets, whether directly or 
indirectly, may prefer to distribute 
them himself either from his 
counter or by mail, or the manu- 
facturer may secure his mailing- 
list and do the mailing for him 
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direct. | The latter is the prefer. 
ay, as it provides another 
check upon the distribution of the 
booklets aside from the charge 
made for them. 

_ The retailer is not always will- 
ing to have the booklets mailed 
for him, but prefers to mail them 
himself, and keep his mailing-list 
in his own store. We handle them 
for him either way. But there 
are more methods than one of ge- 
curing the mailing-lists of re. 
tailers. 

In the fall of 1910 I decided to 
get hold of our customers’ mail- 
ing-lists, so I wrote to all our 
agents and told them that we were 
planning to issue monthly mail- 
ing-cards which would advertise 
their entire business and Favorite 
stoves and ranges, 

A sample mailing-card was en- 
closed with the letter, and we of- 
fered to mail out these cards 
monthly to all the names on our 
customers’ mailing-lists, providing 
they would pay for the cost of the 
postage—a cent a card. 

These mailing-cards contained 
some beautiful illustrations, appli- 
cable to each month. The copy 
went hand in hand with the illus- 
trations and called attention to 
seasonable lines of merchandise 
carried in our customers’ stores, 

This idea was popular right 
from the start, and grew to the 
point where we printed about 
400,000 cards monthly. This plan 
enabled us to get hold of mailing- 
lists that we never could obtain 
by directly asking for them. They 
have been immensely valuable to 
us in securing economical aud 
wasteless distribution of our book- 
lets to consumers. 


DISTRIBUTION USUALLY “SPOTTY” 


The great mistakes and wastes 
in dealer co-operation are made 
by the men who believe that this 
matter is simple, whereas it 1s 
complex and becoming increasing: 
ly so. These are the men who go 
after a natienal market for their 
product, when there is no such 
thing as a “national market.” This 
country is too diversified. 

If any national advertiser will 
take the trouble to investigate the 
distribution of his product he will 
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.fnd that he is selling goods in 
spots. These spots constitute his 
jocal markets. The sum of these 
local markets forms the “national” 
market. If he will analyze these 
local markets he will find widely 
varying conditions in each of 
them. 

One form of co-operation that 
will appeal to a retailer in Dayton, 
Ohio, may not appeal to another 
merchant in Waterloo, Iowa. He 
will discover that there are a hun- 
dred or more different types of 
dealers representing every degree 
of efficiency. No one kind of sell- 
ing-help will suit all these types 
nor fill their needs. 

The secret of success in dealer 
co-operation is this: investigate 
your markets. Find out the vari- 
ous kinds of selling-helps which 
your customers demand. Prepare 
these selling-helps in the most at- 
tractive manner possible. “Sell” 
them to each merchant—not nec- 
essarily making a monetary charge 
for them, but so thoroughly im- 
pressing upon him the value of 
the selling-helps that he wants 
them badly enough to ask for 
them, and will use them when he 
gets them. Finally, check up the 
selling-helps so distributed among 
your customers in order to elim- 
inate the maximum: amount of 
waste. 

In our advertising department 
we have an immense variety of 
selling-helps to appeal to all 
classes of merchants. 

For retailers who prefer and can 
use newspaper advertising, we 
have an excellent service which 
supplies them with good illustra- 
tions and advertisements on every 
line of merchandise found in the 
average hardware and house-fur- 
nishing store. 


POPULARITY OF ELECTROTYPES 


It has been my experience that 
there is no form of selling-help 
that the average retailer appre- 
ciates more than electrotypes. He 
has use for an almost infinite va- 
riety of them. The better class 
of merchants prefer plain electro- 
types without any reading matter, 
illustrating the goods that they 
can run with their own copy. 
They want them in different sizes 
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so that they can be made to fit 
any space. 

By far the larger proportion of 
merchants—those in the smaller 
cities and towns—prefer ready- 
made advertisements, providing 
they are written from their view- 
point. It is comparatively easy 
to get the average merchant to say 
that he will advertise, but it is a 
tremendous task to get him to 
write the copy. His mind is occu- 
pied with the problems of owner- 
ship, buying, credit and salesman- 
ship. He does not have the time 
to prepare advertisements. 

It is not necessary for these 
ready-made ads to be complete in 
plate form. In our monthly ad- 
vertising service, which is the most 
important form that this kind of 
co-operation takes in our advertis- 
ing department, we furnish not 
only electros of the illustrations, 
but also supply complete lay-outs 
of the advertisements, showing 
exactly the manner in which the 
copy is to be composed. 

In my frequent visits to the 
smaller towns I have found that 
the kind of cuts sent out by the 
clothing manufacturers, for in- 
stance, are not suited to the re- 
quirements of these communities. 
In real life, the people there never 
see the highly polished metropoli- 
tan young fellows shown in so 
many clothing advertisements. 

I have also found that a great 
many national advertisers send out 
their cuts in a very unbusiness- 
like way. Instead of endeavoring 
to make the merchant realize viv- 
idly the excellent results which he 
may reasonably expect to obtain 
from using the cuts properly, they 
ship out the electrotypes without 
a letter or similar message, and, in 
many instances, even unasked for. 


HOW TO DISTRIBUTE ELECTROS 


No manufacturer should send 
electros to any of his customers 
without first having a request for 
them. If no monetary charge is 
made. for the electros a letter 
should accompany them even when 
they are requested by the retail 
merchant. The purpose of this 
letter should be to impress upon 
the retailer the value and sales- 
making power of the electrotypes. 
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A circular showing how other 
merchants had used similar elec- 
tros could accompany the letter. 
This circular could also describe 
several profitable selling plans 
that retailers had worked with 
the manufacturer’s product. A 
few testimonial letters from mer- 
chants could be well worked in 
here. Such a letter and circular, 
properly. prepared, will do much to 
insure the proper use of the elec- 
trotypes when no monetary charge 
is made, and would give the aver- 
age merchant an emphatic stimulus 
for following the footsteps of his 
brother retailers. 

For merchants who are located 
in towns where there are no news- 
papers, or in instances where mer- 
chants do not care to use news- 
paper advertisements, and prefer 
to work direct with the buyers in 
their community, we write folders, 
dodgers, circulars, form-letters 
and other mail advertising of all 
kinds. 

Moving-picture slides are a sell- 
ing-help that is very popular with 
a certain type of merchant. He 
likes this form of advertising be- 
cause it undoubtedly pays in many 
cases, and because it does not wor- 
ry him in preparing the copy. 

I believe that most merchants 
know that they should advertise 
and want to do it. But the pre- 
paration of copy that will actually 
bring results is the stumbling- 
block. Right here lies one of the 
manufacturer’s biggest opportuni- 
ties to do something that will be 
appreciated by their customers. 
In a great many towns I have 
found that moving-picture slides 
have not been overworked as yet, 
and it will be some time before 
they are. 


WINDOW AND COUNTER MATERIAL 


We supply a complete assort- 
ment of window and counter dis- 
play material for buyers of our 
various kinds of stoves and ranges. 
Merchants or gas companies who 
purchase only stoves and ranges 
for that fuel can receive window 
and display material that covers 
this part of our line. Those who 
sell our coal ranges or our baze- 
burners may be supplied with ma- 
terial advertising these lines 
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There is an enormous amount of 
money wasted in this kind of a¢. 
vertising by a great many nation. 
al advertisers, especially in the 
lines of merchandise which can be 
displayed on a card. Manufactur. 
ers in these lines spend a fortune 
Originating display cards for mer. 
chants’ counters on which their 
goods are supposed to be put up. 
Merchants, as a whole, do not care 
to display such goods in this maa. 
ner. The tendency of up-to-date 
merchandising is to show goods cx 
counters, in show-cases or on 
trays. Display cards won't work 
or stand up over a day or two, and 
soon become untidy. 

We furnish our customers with 
display cards which are supplied 
with easel backs. They can also 
be converted into hangers, as a 
cord is passed through the perfp- 
ration at the top. I believe that 
this kind of display card is most 
generally liked by retailers. Our 
cards contain a short, sharp sales 
talk, and in the case of thosa sf 
our stoves and ranges which con- 
tain special patented features, 
which no competing make _pos- 
sesses, these cards contain illus- 
trations showing the value of these 
features and how they operate. 

I have found that drug stores 
will use more of these exhibit 
cards than any other class of re- 
tail stores, usually because they 
have a great many glass show: 
cases on which to display them. 

For merchants who prefer out- 
door advertising, we supply our 
sixteen-sheet posters, on which we 
have a definite sales plan that re- 
sulted in placing our posters in 
considerably more than a thousand 
towns last season. 


LARGE VARIETY ESSENTIAL 


There are many other forms 
which selling-helps for retail mer- 
chants may take, but the important 
point that I want to emphasize 1s, 
that it is necessary for every man- 
ufacturer to maintain a large va- 
riety of dealer-helps if he intends 
to appeal to his entire trade and 
get the utmost co-operation. 

It takes time for a national ad- 
vertiser to investigate his markets 
and discover the needs of each in- 
dividual retailer. Yet it is a cef 
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tainty that no one kind of help will 
suit all cases, and if a variety of 
helps are offered, every retailer 
will be able to find something in 
the assortment that he can use. 

The advertiser should catalogue 
all the selling-helps he has to of- 
fer and tell his customers about 
them at every opportunity; tell 
about them in letters; have the 
salesmen talk them. 

A well-trained sales force is one 
of the efficient factors of success 
in dealer co-operation. Too many 
salesmen neglect to tell the trade 
about the selling aids their house 
can furnish. 

Our salesmen are important fac- 
tors in bringing our. advertising 
service before our customers. I 
believe that salesmen should be 
missionaries in the cause of better 
merchandising, but unfortunately 
most of them are not. 

When asked about his concern’s 
advertising, the untrained sales- 
man will say, “Yes, we do a lot 
of advertising. We have a big ad- 
vertising department back at the 
factory, and spend thousands of 
dollars every year. You just write 
to it and find out what it can do 
for you.” This, as a rule, is about 
as much as the average salesman 
knows or cares to know about his 
firm’s publicity. 


STORY OF THE UNWISE SALESMAN 


Last summer I happened in the 
store of our customer in Columbia 
City, Indiana, when the salesman 
for one of the biggest paint manu- 
facturers of the country called. 
After a preliminary talk regarding 
the merits of the paint, the pro- 
prietor asked this salesman in 
what way the manufacturer would 
help him in developing sales. The 
manufacturer which this salesman 
represented has one of the largest 
and most complete advertising de- 
partments of any I know about in 
this country. Its service is very 
complete and efficient. His advice, 
however, to the merchant was to 
buy a large quantity of paint— 
much greater than the store was 
then carrying—and make a great 
display of it in his front window 
and in his store, and it would then 
sell very fast. 

He also made the statement that 
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the paint was selling elsewhere 
very freely, and that he could not 
see why the sale in Columbia City 
was not as good and profitable as 
it was elsewhere. This insinuating 
knock was not lost on the propri- 
etor of the store. He gave the 
salesman no order for paint while 
I was there. That is why I be- 
lieve in training salesmen to un- 
derstand advertising and to talk 
it effectively. 

We have described all of our 
sales-helps in a very large book, 
which we call the “Favorite Ad- 
vertising Book.” This is a com- 
plete text-book on our advertising 
service. It contains over 250 full- 
sized newspaper advertisements on 
Favorite stoves and ranges, and 
also on almost every line of mer- 
chandise carried in the average 
hardware and_ house-furnishing 
store. 

It tells merchants how to sell 
more goods; how to dress the 
windows effectively. It contains 
blanks, so that every merchant can 
check exactly the kind of selling 
helps he wants and mail it in to us. 
This advertising book is in con- 
stant demand by our customers. 
Requests for it have come from 
almost every part of the world 
within the past few years. We 
have issued several editions of it. 

Our salesmen can therefore 
make intelligent answers when 
merchants ask them how they can 
increase their stove business. I 
believe, however, as a matter of 
fact, that they do not wait to be 
asked. 

This article may indicate to the 
readers of Printers’ INK that 
proper dealer co-operation is slow 
and tortuous, involving much care 
and detail. But I am confident 
that it is much easier to handle 
dealers’ selling-helps in the ways I 
have mentioned, and I know that 
it costs much less money to do so 
—far less than the hit-or-miss 
costly methods now pursued by so 
many advertisers. 


Chase Joins Abbott Motor Car 


Company 
Julian M. Chase, formerly with the 
Regal Motor Car Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising and sales 
promotion by the Abbott Motor Car 
Company. 
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A New Oldfield Bill 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Patents Makes Another Try at 
Patent Regulation and Says He 
Is Planning Hearings for Inter- 
ests Affected — Some Provisions 
of the New Bill 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ONGRESSMAN OLDFIELD 
has recently introduced in the 

House of Representatives another 
bill (No. 15,989) the purpose of 
which, like that of its several 
predecessors, is to amend in va- 
rious respects the U. S. Revised 
Statutes with reference to patents, 
and particularly to make it impos- 
sible for any manufacturer to re- 
sort to action for infringement un- 
der the patent laws to enforce any 
contract of sale, lease or license. 

The author of the bill informs 

PrinTERS’ INK that it is the pres- 
ent plan to have the Committee 
on Patents, of which he is chair- 
man, inaugurate hearings on this 
new bill as soon as there shall 
come to conclusion the hearings 
now in progress before the same 
committee on the Design Registra- 
tion bill. Mr. Oldfield further 
states that the committee has al- 
ready received requests from a 
number of persons who desire to 
be heard either in opposition to or 
in support of the bill. However, 
doubtless many manufacturers and 
advertisers will prefer to wait un- 
til hearings are actually in prog- 
ress before considering whether or 
not they care to appear before the 
committee. Some business men 
may even be skeptical as to what 
extent the hearings will material- 
ize, for it may be remembered that 
some months ago an announce- 
ment similar to the present one 
was made, but the hearings failed 
to come off as per programme. 


NATURE OF NEW BILL 


In its main essentials the latest 
version of the Oldfield bill follows 
closely its predecessors of like title 
which served to arouse so much 
opposition on the part of manu- 
facturers and advertisers of pat- 
ented goods. However, the pres- 
ent bill eliminates all the anti-trust 
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features which had place in the 
former bills, it being the supposj- 
tion of the framer that the anti 
trust phase of the situation will be 
covered by bills reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The first section of the new Old- 
field bill amends Section 4,884 of 
the Revised Statutes, principally 
by the insertion of a clause that 
reads: “But every patent granted 
for an invention shall be so lim- 
ited as to expire nineteen years 
from the date of the filing in this 
country of the application upon 
which the patent was granted, ex- 
clusive of the time actually con- 
sumed by the Patent Office or the 
courts in considering the applica- 
tion and, where the application has 
been involved in interference, of 
actual time in which it has been 
so involved; and in no case shall 
the patent be in force more than 
seventeen years.” 

Section 2 of the new Oldfield 
bill proposes to amend Section 
4,889 of the Revised Statutes in 
part as follows: “No person sell- 
ing or otherwise disposing of any 
article manufactured under a pat- 
ent shall have any greater right to 
prescribe, either by contract or 
otherwise, conditions limiting its 
subsequent disposition or use than 
if the article were not manufac- 
tured under a patent. 

“No purchaser, lessee or licensee 
of a patented article shall be liable 
to an action for infringement of 
the patent because of any breach 
of the contract of sale, lease or 
license, or any of the provisions 
thereof. 

“No person who obtains a li- 
cense to use any patented art or 
process, or to make, use, and sell 
any patented article, shall be liable 
to an action for infringement of 
the patent because of a breach of 
such license or any provision 
thereof.” 

The compulsory license feature 
of former Oldfield bills is revived 
in the present one, and the district 
court is given jurisdiction to com- 
pel the granting of a license, “J 
the. applicant shall allege am 
prove to the satisfaction of the 
court that the patented inven 
tion is being withheld or sup- 
pressed by the owner of the pat 












ent, 

















ent, or those claiming under him, 
for the purpose or with the result 
of preventing any other person 
from using the patented process, 
or making, using and selling the 
patented article in the United 
States in competition with another 
article or process, patented or un- 
patented, used, or made, used, and 
sold, in the United States by the 
owner of the patent or those 
caiming under him or authorized 
by him, and also allege and prove 
that the application for said pat- 
ent was filed in this country more 
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than three years prior to the fil- 
ing of such bill of equity.” 


Laundry Insurance Advertised 


_The White Laundry of Chicago is ad 
vising customers to insure their goods 
against fire while at laundries, by secur- 


ing a new policy recently adopted by the 


fire insurance companies of Chicago 
The policies can be obtained at a very 
small cost, one and _ one-half pet 
cent,*or $1.50 for every $100 worth of 
insurance. The minimum premium for 
which any policy will be written is $2. 
This averages less than 20 cents per 
month. 











Time —Trouble— Money 








otherwise “in wrong.” 

Agencies should ask for our special 
commission proposition. Advertis- 
ers should have a copy of our 
Bulletin No. 1380 containing best lists. 
Write today. 





are saved by the Agencies who let us handle all the details of 
Newspaper Classified for them. 
business themselves (thinking they make more), but we want to 
prove to them that they’re laboring under a misapprehension— 











A few still bother with this 


Classified Dept, 
THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
234-36 Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Recognized by the A, N. P. A, and Quoin Club 
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Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. - 
a 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware. 


SANE 








_Metropolitan Life Building 


Daw 








HAROLD IVES COMPANY Nc. 


New York: 
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Dinner of Philadelphia 
Agents 





AST week the members of the 

Association of Philadelphia 
Advertising Agents, who have 
banded themselves together to 
promote good advertising because 
good advertising is the life of 
business, held their first annual 
banquet at the Art Club in that 
city. There gathered with the mem- 
bers were representatives from 
the New York advertising agents’ 
association, the Boston advertis- 
ing agents’ association, prominent 
city officials, representatives of 
the business departments of Phil- 
adelphia newspapers and several 
representatives from publishing 
houses which issue national pub- 
lications. 

The object of this anniversary 
function as explained by the toast- 
master, Richard A. Foley, was to 
bring together on a social basis 
various agencies, Philadelphia 
newspapers and leading publica- 
tions. 

Robert L. Barrows, manager of 
the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, was 

_ introduced by the toastmaster as a 

“representative of the company 
. that has done as much for adver- 
tising as any factor in that field 
of business, a company that bases 
its activities on the desire to give 
every one a square deal.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Barrows, while 
Philadelphia is second in popula- 
tion to Chicago and New York 
City, twelve other smaller cities 
must be named before Philadel- 
phia in point of resourcefulness 
and alertness in developing their 
business opportunities. He assert- 
ed that one industry in the coun- 
try—the automobile business— 
owed its phenomenal growth in 
the last ten years solely to adver- 
tising, and that Philadelphia 
would neglect her opportunities 
for business expansion if she 
failed to develop her textile, cloth- 
ing, hardware and other industries 
in the same way. 

Major P. F. O'Keefe brought 
an interesting message from the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Boston, of which he is president. 
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rine were also made 
New | York advertising agents’ 
association, and P. B. Bromfield, 
of the Bromfield & Field Agency, 
who was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Philadelphia association, 

The last speaker was Charles 
Blum, head of the Charles Blum 
Advertising Corporation of Phil- 
adelphia, and secretary of the 
Philadelphia association. He out- 
lined the purposes of the associa- 
tion, the ground covered during 
its first year and the opportuni- 
ties that existed in Philadelphia 
for constructive work. 

There were over seventy par- 
ticipants at the dinner. The spirit 
of the occasion was emphasized in 
the form of an attractive menu, 
cleverly conceived and containing 
numerous “hits” on the advertis- 
ing business. The center page 
was devoted to a drawing of a 
banquet table, headed: “A Two- 
Page Spread,” and bearing the 
names of the various courses let- 
tered on dishes. Little sidelights 
were thrown on the page by such 
technical phrases: “Insert as per 
schedule,” “Plates under separate 
cover,” and “Eat heartily, no re- 
bate for unused space.” Two 
pages of the menu were devoted 
to statistics about Philadelphia, 
under a heading “Are There Any 
Advertising Prospects in Phila- 
delphia?” emphasizing the com- 
mercial importance of that city 
and its environs. 

Attention was called to the To- 
ronto Convention, and the agen- 
cies were urged to send represen- 
tatives. 

The advertising agencies com- 
posing the Philadelphia associa- 
tion are: i 

Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertis- 
ing Agency, Charles Blum Adver- 
tising Corporation, Clark-Whit- 
craft Company, George W. Ed- 
wards & Co., Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Company, Alfred 
Gratz Advertising Agency, Matos- 
Menz Advertising Company, Inc., 
The Eugene McGuckin Company, 
Herbert M. Morris Advertising 
Agency, E. Everett Smith Adver- 
tising Agency, Tracy-Parry Com- 
pany, John C. Van Haagen Adver- 
tising Agency. 


¢ , by M, 
Gould, vice-chairman of the 
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TWO-MINUTE TALKS 
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President of The John Newton Porter Co. 
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For Previ- 
ous Talks 
See P. I. 
Feb. 26, 
Mar, 26, 
Apr. 30 











OW WE FEEL is more likely to de- 
termine our actions thann WHAT 
WE THINK. 


You think that little boy of yours shouldn’t have 
a second piece of pie but your generous feeling 
prompts you to give it to him. 
YES. our hearts are bigger than our heads and make better 
targets, 


JN your advertising don’t aim so high that you overshoot 
your mark. 


AKE the public FEEL favorably towards your proposition 
and your success is assured. 


66 REASON WHY” appeals to the intellect but a gift 
kindles FEELING. 


A premium is an extra “reason why” your customers will con- 
tinue to buy your product, and their continued buying is 
one “reason why” you can afford to give the premium. 


GFT behind a premium and you can scoff at substitution. 


A premium is an inducement and a clincher. 


MY “Clearing House” plan will enable you to add a prem- 

ium department to your business WITHOUT TYING 
UP A CENT OF YOUR CAPITAL IN PREMIUMS, 
without paying for coupons that are unredeemed, and without 
the labor and cost of maintaining a warehouse, redemption de- 
partment, shipping department, etc. 


shall esteem it a favor if you ask for fuller particulars and 
my free booklets on premium advertising. Addon: 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER Co. 
The National Premium Clearing House 
Dept. 8A 253 Broadway, New York 























HE gentle art of making a 

point by stating its opposite 
—known to rhetoricians as irony 
—is very infrequently used in ad- 
vertising copy. And with good 
reason, for it is an edged tool 
which requires the greatest skill 
in the handling. No form of 
writing is quite so dangerous as 
this, for unless the writer knows 
the value of every word, some- 
body is sure to take it literally. 
Furthermore, there is the ever- 
present possibility that it will de- 
generate into mere sarcasm, leav- 
ing a bitter taste. 

* * * 

Once in a while, however, it is 
used to good effect, as is the case 
in a booklet issued by the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Michigan, entitled “Going Out of 
Business.” The text refers to a 
rumor that the company was go- 
ing to retire from the field, and 
continues : 


The report was undoubtedly circulated 
by the large army of unemployed horses. 
Competitors wouldn’t do it, because that 
would have a tendency to injure the 
truck business in general. To learn that 
one of the o'dest and most reliable 
manufacturers of trucks was going to 
quit business just when the business 
men of the country were becoming in- 
terested would cause many men to hesi- 
tate to buy any truck, on the supposition 
that motor trucks were not an unquali 
fied success. 

* * * 

“But,” says the booklet, “when 
you are caught with the goods, 
the easiest way out is to confess, 
and we have decided to make a 
clean breast of it.” So the com- 
pany goes on to “admit” that it 
spent thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising its new scale of prices, 
just to keep its advertising de- 
partment busy, and because the 
newspapers needed the money; 
that it bought a lot of new ma- 
chinery and equipment in order to 
make money by selling it later at 
second-hand; that it issued new 
catalogues in order to show its 
good will towards printers and 
engravers, and increased its tire 
sizes to “enable the rubber-tire 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 






manufacturers to run larger ad- 
vertisements.” The next para- 
graph is worth quoting in full: 

Possibly the most convincing evidence 
of our intention to retire was the fact 
that since the announcement of our new 
policy we placed contracts for material 
to make a thousand trucks. We expect 
material to advance and we will be able 
to make a nice profit on it by selling it 
out at retail after we close the factory. 

We feel that this information is due 
the trade first hand. 

* * * 

One of the greatest difficulties 
in handling the ironical form of 
composition is to make the transi- 
tion back to the positive form, so 
that an advertising message can 
be delivered. +Half-way through 
the text the reader has been made 
to believe the opposite of what 
was stated; now it is necessary to 
change his point of view, so that 
he will accept the literal meaning 
of what follows. Here is the way 
it is done in the General Motors 
book: 

However, so many business men have 
refused to accept hearsay evidence, and 
our business has grown so rapidly, that 
it may be necessary for us to postpone 
the day of retirement for a few years, 
or until the pneumatic tube system of 
transportation has been successfully ap- 
plied to delivering goods. | We are un- 
able to determine at this time just when 
that will be. 

From that point on, the text is 
a straight bid for business. The 
ironical opening is effective and 
convincing, but the Schoolmaster 
does not recommend it for casual 
experimentation. 

* * + 

“Yesterday,” writes “J. W. E.” 
to the New York Times, “I re- 
ceived word by telephone from 
home that a telegram was await- 
ing me there. This turned out to 
be a bogus affair urgently recom- 
mending attendance at a certain 
show now running in town. 

“This strikes me as_ pretty 
‘snide’ sort of advertising, that 
ought to bring about results quite 
different from its design.” 

Further on in the letter he says 
that a law ought to be passed pro- 
hibiting that sort of thing, because 


so many people are made appre- 
8 
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hensive by the receipt of tele- 
grams at their homes. The 
Schoolmaster is quite willjng to 
agree that it is a “snide” perform- 
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ance, but the only law which need | 


be invoked is economic law. The 
advertising theory which results in 


the sending, at prohibitive cost, of | 
messages which are not only un- | 


welcome but actually resented, is 
not likely to persist very long. 
The Schoolmaster doesn’t think 
the experiment will be repeated. 

* * 


Recent magazine copy for Iver 


Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works | 


gives a new slant on the old sub- 
ject of the value of a trade-mark. 

“You are one of several million 
people,” it reads, “who believe 
that ‘Iver Johnson’ stands for 
good quality in firearms, bicycles 
and motorcycles. We could trade 
on that faith and use inferior steel 
and cheap labor—for a year or 
two. No doubt in that time we 
could clean up a million dollars 
extra profit. So, figuring it that 
way, the name ‘Iver Johnson’ is 
doubtless worth at least a million.” 

This is a splendid sample of 
what might be called “conviction 
by inference.” First of all, the 
reader gathers the impression that 
the concern uses high-grade steel 
and employs efficient labor. Sec- 
ond, the impression of a_ high 
reputation is driven home. Third, 
the value to the consumer of buy- 
ing a reputable product is demon- 
stated by showing what the con- 
cern could do to him if it chose 


to sacrifice its reputation. In its | 








E have an unusual opening 
W for the right young man 
: as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager. He will have 
charge of all classified advertis- 
ing but must have capacity to 
grow into larger responsibility. 
An ability to write forceful 
letters and circular matter to- 
gether with a salesman’s instinct 
are prerequisites. 

Apply only by letter giving 
complete information of educa- 
tion and experience, present loca- 
tion, also references and salary 
expected. Applications _con- 
sidered confidentially. 

THE IRON AGE 
230 West 30th St., New York City 
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present form the copy is much 
stronger than if direct “claims” 
were made to that effect. 








WE only aim to interest the repre- 
sentative farmer in each com- 
munity because as he buys, does, or 
says—the other farmers will soon 
buy, do, and say. 





Geri sen | WISCONSIN 
passa". Aoax Agricuttorist 

















RACINE WISCONSIN 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 


ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 











HE Harris 

Visible 

Typewriter 
is sold on 30 
days’ trial. It 
must give. you 
satisfaction in 
every partic- 
ular or the trial 
will cost you 
nothing, 

The Harris is 
standard in size 
and shape, has 
every feature 
that makes for 


HARRIS ii:2'nsiestier 
VISIBLE cient work, 

Write today 

T rit for Typewriter 

ypew er Catalog No. 

86P97, ib- 


. with lib 
eral cash and 
time payment 
offers, 


Sears, Roebuck 
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An Evening School of 
Salesmanship 
40 Central Street 

Boston, May 11, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This morning I noticed in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK an article re- 
garding the night schools of New York 
City and the attempt these schools are 
uahion to train salesmen. Having been 
connected during the past winter with 
the Dorchester Evening High School 
of Boston as instructor of salesmanship, 
I was much interested in th.s article, 
and it occurred to me that if you and 
your readers are not familiar with what 
we are trying to do here you might be 
interested to learn. 

The course of the Dorchester Even- 
ing High School covers four years. 
Most of the men who take up salesman- 
ship have had other courses in the 
school. The students vary greatly in 
age and intelligence. In my class were 
two men over thirty-five and eight or 
ten under twenty years of age. The 
students were earning from $6 to $25 
per week. There were at least ten 
men in the class who were far above 
the average salesman in intelligence and 
adaptability. 

There are several schools in Boston 
which teach salesmanship and each in- 
structor works out his own programme of 
instruction to a large extent. In my 
work I used as a base the Sheldon 
Course, ‘‘The Knack of Selling’ (A. W. 
Shaw Company), System, PRINTERS’ 
InK, and several well-known business 
books. I put special emphas's on the 
analysis of the goods and have every 
man work out and give several com- 
plete sales arguments. I did not think 
it advisable to go deeply into character 
analysis but did try to give the men a 
few ideas which would help them to 
size up prospects. I also tried to show 
the men how to adapt their arguments 
to the various types of men and to vary- 
ing conditions. Above all, I tried to 
get the men to watch and correct their 
habits, to observe closely, and to get in 
the habit of studying business and of 
reading the best business magazines. 

Several of the men have received 
increases of salary since starting the 
course. As a whole they are ambitious, 
intelligent, honest and not afraid of 
hard work. In my opinion any man 
who wants a salesman will do well to 
look over the men in the evening 
schools of his city. 

Should you by any chance desire 
further information, I shall be glad to 
try to supply it or refer you to some 
one who can. 

W. L. FLetcuer. 


How Burns Uses Newspapers 


The William J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency recently used page space 
in.a number of newspapers, illustrated 
w'th a life-size reproduced drawing of 
William J. Burns under the headline: 
“Famous Sleuth.” The newspaper page 
is the card of introduction Mr. Burns 
uses in cities where conventions and im- 
portant gatherings of business men are 
being held. 
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Vigilance Work in Indianapolis 


The vigilance committee of the pub 


icity division of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce has decided to 
hold a series of weekly 


meetin, 
which will be invited all Indianapolis 
people who believe they have been de- 
ceived as a result of untruthful adver 
tisements. All Indianapolis advertisers 
have been notified of the plan. . 

It will be the policy of the vigilance 
committee to adjust complaints without 
recourse to the courts if possible. Rom. 
ney L, Willson, attorney for the commit. 
tee, was receiver last year for an In- 
dianapolis piano house. His interest in 
c ean advertising was sharpened by the 
fact that it was practica‘ly impossible 
for him to sell out the p‘ano stock he 
was connected with on account of a sale 
down the street which gave greater “re. 
ductions” than the receivers could pos. 
sibly make. 


rr 


Ninety-nine Year Subscription 
Blank Suggested 


Cuicaco, May 14, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have been a subscriber to Printers’ 
Ink for several years—having it sent to 
iny office. 

As I am not in my office much at 
present one or two of my solicitors 
seem to have taken it home and forgot- 
ten to return one or two copies. 

So please change the address to my 
home—9921 Longwood Drive, Chicago. 
Former address—now on record—is 512 
Sherman street. When it runs out re 
new and send bill. Printers’ INK is 
the one “stand-by” of a‘l the magazines 
to which I subscribe. You ought to get 
out some form of a ninety-nine year 
lease for a subscription. That is the 
longest contract possible in some States 

-and would be a novelty. 

RALPH JEFFERSON. 


Trade Character to Excite 


Farmers’ Interest 


The Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, is featuring the trade-char- 
acter “Tom Profit” in farm journal 
advertisements for Keen Kutter cutlery 
and _ tools. ; 

The sort of dialect employed in the 
copy can be judged from the following 
extract from a recent farm journal ad: 

‘There’s a power of reason in just 
the fact that no Keen Kutter tool ever 
went back on me—an’ if that wa’n't 
enough, the Simmons people give their 
dealers leave to hand back the price any 
time I say so—any time you say So. 


“Crex” to Have a “Week” 


The first week in June will be “Crex 
Carpet Week.” Arrangements — have 
been made to run special advertising 
copy, dealers will make window disp!ays 
and other special exhibits from material 
furnished by the manufacturer. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 








BILLPOSTING 





ae PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Kstablished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
jotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies 





Prove Your Proposition 
with Motion Pictures 


Intelligently handled, the motion picture 
presents the most efficient medium for the pro- 
motion of sales in many different lines. 


The Smallwood Film Corporation knows how 
to put the selling punch in pictures. Its suprem- 
acy in the industrial motion picture field is due 
to its knowing how to evolve and carry out pians 
that will fit each client’s particular line. 


Whether you want national circulation, zone 
circulation or trade circulation, we can show 
you the way. 


Or you may have a product which can best be 
exploited through the use of our ‘‘Projecto- 
scope,’ carried by your salesmen enabling the 
display of your pictures in the privacy of your 
prospective customer's office. 

We will gladly outline a plan for you without 
any obligation on your part. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
SMALLWOOD FILM CORPORATION 
Capital $100,000.00 


Specialists in Industrial Motion Pictures 
949 Broadway New York, U.S. A. 








ARTISTS 





Our New Booklet of 
750 DESIGNS 
now ready. Price 25c 
WILL BRADLEY'S 
ART SERVICE 
131 East 23rd St 


ew York 4 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ARTNER WANTED—Owner of advertising 

agency on Fifth Avenue, would like to meet 
an experienced advertising agency man control- 
ling a few accounts, with a view to enlarging 
and securing greater efficiency on the basis of a 
partne ship witn the right man. Box AR—939, 
care of l’rinters’ Ink. 








WANTED 

Man experienced in agricultural paper work to 
take half interest in old established Western 
farm paper having great field. Must be equipped 
by experience to take charge of advertising and 
circulation departments, and should have a few 
thousand to invest in_ proposition. Address, 
GEM STATE RURAL, Caldwell, Idaho. 





¢a Sheet Posts R.1. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS, LAPHAM BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 









COPY WRITERS 





OU NEED our service when you want copy 
that brings results. We're headquarters for 
preparing letters, booklets, etc., that loosen up 
your prospect's purse strings. Rates on request. 
AD. WIDDER CO,, 151 B’way, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


VAN COMMERCIAL FOLDER 


mounted on tubular stand. Hand Feed and 
Direct Current Motor Drive. A Bargain. Ad- 
dress, 608 Curtiss Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOUNTAIN PENS 


FOUNTAIN PEN $1.40 


Made of exactly same materials, and with same 
care as most expensive kind. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Fine, medium and stub points. 
Stamps accepted. WILLARD PEN CO.,, 
Bayonne, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED—A man under thirty years of age, 

to write medical copy. Must have had some 
experience. Il’refer a man who has spent part 
of his life in small town or country. Permanent 
position. Address, Box AS-971, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN AS 
SECRETARY 


of a country Board of Trade in North Carolina. 
Will have his fingers on the pulse of a live grow- 
ing community forty miles square 

This position offers a great opportunity for the 
right man, 

He must have advertising experience, knowledge 
of farming and the ability to write effectively. 
>atary $1200 00 first year. Address, AS-950, 
care of Printer’ Ink. 


WANTED by a large litho- 
graphing and printing com- 
pany, an experienced man to 
design and lay out catalogues 
artistically and make sug- 
gestions in soliciting high- 
class typographical work. 
Answer Lock Box AS-950, 
care of Printers’ Ink, stating 
experience and salary ex- 
pected, 


























































An Advertising Agency wants 
a man with agency experience to take charge of 
and help build up a growing agency. We want 
a man who can show results in getting accounts. 
State salary desired, religion, and full particu- 
lars. No other letters considered. Address, 
Box AS-957, care of Printers’ Ink. 









































APER MISSIONARY—Young man for mis- 
sionary work to turther the sale of high grade 
papers in New York City, ‘These papers ail 
well and favorably known 
To successfully fill the position the man must 
have had experience in advertising and 1n selling 
high grade printing. Must have initiative, cre- 
ative ability and energy. Have good knowledge 
of various engraving and printing processes ; be 
able to suggest uses ; plan dummies 
In replying please state age, experience, salary 
and references. Box AS-960, care Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


wanted by The Silent Partner, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—the little Magazine that has made 
such a tremendous growth recently—that will 
go after its rightful share of advertising, with 
the same energy its editor has gone after its 
paid-in-advance subscribers. Exceptional op- 
portunity for the man that can command confi- 
dence, get business on the permanent plan. 
Write what you expect of us, and what we may 
expect of you. Please do not telephone or call 
until requested. 
































































































































































LETTER SPECIALISTS 





66° RAINS OF GUMPTION,” a pocket-size 

booklet packed with the concentrated es- 
sence of advertising sense. Get a copy, and 
carry it and consult it as you would a “luck 
piece.”” It will ward off business debility. Price 
25c, sent sealed. JED SCARBORO, 557a Hal- 
sey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NOVELTIES WANTED 


an article 
Wantec to sell for 1.or $5, 
Must be of practical utility ; may be a novelty ; 
must permit of being forwarded by post or ex 
press ; may be sold by agents or mail. Address, 
UTILITY, Box AS-954, care of Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 
ADVER rISING MAN, (24), 8 years’ agency 
experience, thoroughly familiar with detail 
and routine of advertising, mechanical work, 
engraving, proofreading, rates, space buying, 
correspondence ; unquestionable references. Box 
AS-966, care of Printers’ Ink. 





| HOURS DAILY on morning edition almost 

five years. Hardest working, livest adv. 
manager in North Dakota wants evening non- 
political daily Larger Field and stock in com- 
pany. Married, 30, solid, $50 weekly. ‘*Ambi- 
tion,’’ Box AS-964, care Printers’ Ink. 





DUCATED SINGLE MAN, age 26, desires 

business position, preferably in an advertis- 
ing connection. I. C. S. trained advertising 
student. Some experience as salesman. Good 
collector. Best of references. Wants to learn. 
Expects to earn advancement. Address Box 
AS-967, care of Printers’ Ink. 





RTIST—Four years’ experience; two with 

high-class printing house, two with advertis- 
ing agency, would like position offering good 
future. Thoro knowledge of printing and engrav- 
ing. Can furnish samples and best references. 
Moderate salary to start. Address “Artist,” 
Box AS-968, care Printers’ Ink 
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ACTORY ADVERTISING MAN, 26, now 
employed, leading travel goods advertiser 
wants betterment. ‘lhorough experience. un 
usual “copy,” catalogs, booklets, letters, typing 
photography, plates. University education, Go 
any large center, Box AS-951, Printers’ Ink, 





——_—_—. 
YouNe MAN, 30, thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of an advertising agency and 
newspaper Office, Estimating, engraving, elec. 
trotyping thoroughly understood Over nine 
years’ experience. Will turn over estimate for 
$25,000 contract—my figures sure to win, Small 
salary. Box AS-952, care of Printers’ Ink, 





A™ BITIOUS young man, four years advertis. 

ing agency experience, would like to connect 
with agency, publication or manufacturer offer. 
ing good future to one with ability. Good cor. 
respondent, Private Secretary, Space Buyer, Am 
at present soliciting for agency. Best referen. 
ces. ‘Future,’’ Box AS-969, care Printers’ Ink, 


YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly familiar 

with allinside detail work of an advertising 
agency, and with a successful managerial career 
in that line, desires to make connection with 
another general Advertising Agency, a Special 
Agency, or a concern handling its own adver. 
tising. Best of references. Address, A. B.C. 
P. O, Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 4 





OULD YOU USE the services of a compe- 

tent, experienced detail man and salesman? 
Experience qualities me to handle the various 
forms of connective and co-operative advertising, 
window campaigns, sampling, etc. Experiment: 
al, tryout or “missionary”? work no oijection, 
Aged thirty, excellent education and references, 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Box AS-965, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





UCCESSFUL SALES MANAGER seeks 

larger opportunity. Business of present em- 
ployer nearly doubled in two years by intensive 
sales and advertising methods. Gain for year 
just past almost one and half millions. Four 
years’ agency connection following ten years’ 
department store and wholesale - manufacturing 
experience. Will furnish unquestionable refer, 
ences. Address, Box AS-979, care Printers’ Ink, 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
Advertiser and Sales Manager 
will consider connecting with manufacturer of 
Proprietary Remedies, Toilet Articles, Stock 
Preparations or Specialties. Long experience 
in advertising and selling. Also in buying and 
manufacturing on large scale. Have formulae. 
Capable of taking complete management if 
necessary. Surety Bond in any amount. Best 

references. Box AS-962, care Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING COUNSELOR with mer- 

chandising ideas and practical experience in 
selling goods on the road, over the counter, and 
house to house, University graduate. Have 
planned and conducted advertising campaigns 
for various lines of business, inciuding —city 
real estate, farm lands, food products, building 
materials, paints and varnish, stationery, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, etc. Would consider position 
with high grade agency, or as advertising man- 
ager for large firm. Samples of work and refer- 
ences on request. Box AS-961,Jcare Printers’ Ink, 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be- 
come a publisher, we can offer several good 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers wno nave sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘I‘hese statements are on nile and will be snown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. lest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Aiapama 


ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Gazette. Averave gross circulation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventne Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 15,680, sc. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532, 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Hventng Star. Circulation tor 10913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average April, 
1914, 14,381, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000, 
Iowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Ave. Yournmat. Oniv daily in 
County. 2,003 supscribers. Al! good peopie. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231, April daily aver. 14,753. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courter-Fournal. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669, 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


' 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


wae’ Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 





Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunaay Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daiiv. News Publishing 
Company, Averaye 1013 — Sunday, 56,888; 
daily, 76,733. For April, 1014, 

90,127 uaily; 65,026 sunday. 
! ne absoiutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
teed the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 

who successtuiiy controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,6 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening Jranscritt (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day au 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. WDailv sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 19:2, 18,338; 10913, 15,873. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daiiy average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. AV. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. he ‘“‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's citcuiating rating 
is guaranteed by tne Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
gaa) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most prontably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, sem- 
monthly. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

GUAR ' 1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 1013, daily 7 rtomume, 106,763; Sun- 
cay 7ribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden. /ost-7eiegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden's oldest daily 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrrer, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; da:iy 61,755; Axousrer, evening 47,656. 


Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 98,379. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. Ix 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Mar.,'14 
6,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Miaim Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: laily, 113.497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Aprii, 1914, 121,612 daily ; Sunday, 162,462. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,635; 23,477av., April, 101g. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KE. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. Ihe Press (QO) is 

Philadeiphia's Great liome News- 

GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
gaa) on the Kol! of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 
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Washington, Reporter and Observer cireul; 
average 1913, 18,675, — ae 


West Chester. Local News 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its 4gand year, 


GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co, 


TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average for 1913, 19,187. 


York, Dispatch and Datly. Average for 1913, 
19,187. Covers its territory, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Dasly News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, ‘veniug Jimes. Average citcuia. 
tion for 1913, 22,628 —swort. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1013. 19.036 (@@). sun- 
day, 30,494(@O). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Vatly Sun. S. E. Conn, and §, 


Khode Island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6.630 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GVAR Dec, 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Yeo Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1912, 
average, daily and Sunday, 

28,014, 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee(eve.) Average, April, 19'4, 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Lederr. Average year 1913, daly 
and Sunday, 21.681 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 


20,610. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, April, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913. 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 








Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad Mediums 











CONNECTICUT 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 
MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
Sons more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combines. 

MINNESOTA 
7. Minneapolis 7’ ribune, 
Daily and Sunday, 1s the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


Avelaw Northwest, carrying more paid 
AN want ads than any other daily 
TEEO newspaper in the ‘Iwin Cities. 


Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions ior the one charge 


i 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any Other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
6 lish Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








of their circulation. 


tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O@) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary, 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, pest known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Kegorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Avening 7 vranscript (@@), established 
1 The onty gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


Yhe Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia tirst. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Vaily, now one cent—the best for the least. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Vhe Press (OO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,959. Sun- 
day, 170,667 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first :o cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers.' Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcople. ‘*‘lhe R. 1. Bible.’’ 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘I'he Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@O), the 
oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration wnen ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Having 
Trouble 


Breaking 
In? 





If you have a Product of 
Merit and sufficient capital to 
properly advertise it, we offer 
you a service which not only / 
administers your advertising 
intelligently, but assures a 
thorough distribution of your 
product in the better stores of 
the better cities in the United 
States. 


Better talk to us. It’s worth while. 


The Ballard Advertising Company, Inc. 
1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








